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é eciaty, which only the service of Education can 

: ibd $0 fast that we are left breathless and gasping im 

is often doubtful if we are goin: 

no else. We are so busy 

1g “up our old machinery to make it suitable for the new 

‘pot scrap it and start afresh. In no other braxch 

fFic does the blighting ferce of the dogma and tradition 

of the past s hamper progress as in education. In other fields grea‘ 

prophets arise and: Jead the people to new levels, but not for more than 

a century since the time of Pestalozzi and Froebel have such mighty 
educators swayed ae to new basic principles of outlook and practice.” 


_—Execerpt from Presidential address 
+ PB. SEXTON, LL.D, 
Canadian Education Association Conventio: 
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High Lights of the Easter Convention of the 
Alberta Educational Association 


Oun Cendimus? 


THE NEW IDEALISM IN EDUCATION 
J. STEELE SMITH, M.A. 


T the twentieth annual convention of the Alberta 


Educational Association held in the Central 
United Church, Calgary, during Easter week, the 
question that dominated the situation and over- 
shadowed ‘all others was that of “objectives.” 
“Above everything we must teach our pupils to 
appraise and appreciate goodness, beauty and truth,” 
said Dr. Norwood, of. Harrow Public School, Eng- 
land. “It is the glory and the privilege of the teach- 
er,” affirmed Dr. Wallace, of Alberta University, ‘‘to 
have opened the Book of Knowledge to some young 
enquiring mind.” “In the last analysis,’ declared 
Dr. Bode, of Ohio State University, “the true ob- 
jective in education is: ‘What is the good life and 
what is the road to the attainment of the good life?’ ” 
“Are our objectives in education valid?” enquired 
Mr. William Wallace, of Campsie, Alberta, and the 
very question suggested a searching for something 
that is eluding us all. 

It is rather a remarkable coincidence that these 
four educationists, coming from different corners of 
the world and preparing their addresses independ- 
ently of each other, should have come before the 
teachers of Alberta with an almost identical mes- 
sage. Is this an indication that we are coming round 
to a spiritual renaissance in matters of education? 


The concern about the value of objectives above 
indicated is no new thing in the history of the world. 
Indeed it is as old as humanity itself. Mother Eve 
was warned that her outlook was wrong and if she 
pursued a different course she would be as the angels 
knowing good and evil. The Hebrew prophets, in 
their more exalted moments, doubted the efficacy of 
sacrifice and tried to turn men’s minds to a higher 
view-point. To do justly, love mercy and walk humbly 
with their God was a nobler aim. The Greeks con- 
sidered temperance and virtue to be the true ideals 
in education, yet Meno came to Socrates with the 
doubting question, “Can Virtue be taught?” The 
religious mind of the middle ages despised the body. 
The body had to be crucified that the soul might be 
saved. The renaissance stepped in and negatived 
that idea. The body was the indispensable helper of 
the mind and spirit. As Browning has put it: 

“To man propose this test, 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project . 
Thy soul on its lone way!” 


This view dominated educational thought until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Then Socialism 
took up the tale and turned the emphasis upon our 
relationship to others. For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury we have been attempting to make this view take 
hold of our boys and girls as they emerge from youth 
to manhood and womanhood. Beginning with their 
relationship to schoolmates, teachers, parents and 
home we try to lead them on to their duty to the 
community, the province, dominion, empire and the 
world in general. We stop short, however, at teach- _ 
ing them that they are spiritual beings in a spiritual 
universe, and it is precisely thither, as I take it, that 
the great educationists, who addressed the 1930 
teachers’ convention, were trying to lead us. 

If this interpretation of present-day trends be cor- 
rect a new responsibility is thrown upon the teaching 
profession. Thoughtful men everywhere are coming 
round to the conviction that no education is complete 
—that, indeed, it is lop-sided—that does not seek to 
develop the spiritual side of our children. In this 
connection we cannot, at this juncture, depend too 
much upon the home; and the churches have to a 
large extent lost their power of appeal. Accordingly, 
it is to the schools that we must look to give impetus 
to the new idealism. Nor need teachers be alarmed 
that we are trying to add another unit to an already 
overloaded curriculum, for this idealism, as Dr. 
Norwood pointed out, is caught, not taught. Her.-e 
the English head-masters, who have been visiting 
Canada, in their addresses, have been preaching a 
larger liberty for the teacher. He must have scope 
to develop his personality and teach along the lines 
of his own individuality that so he may transfer to 
the pupils under his charge that sense of direction 
which alone can lead to “complete living.” At the 
present day we have carried the sixteenth century 
religious reformation to its logical conclusion. Guid- 
ance by authority has been cast overboard. The spirit 
of man is free to wander over the infinitely great 
and find its happiness, as the Greeks would have said, 
in that “harmony” which should exist between man 
and the universe in which he lives. That freedom 
must be reflected in our education. We are standing 
on the threshold of a new era in education, and the 
welfare of the next generation depends upon how 
soon and how completely we can embrace the occa- 
sion, 
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THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 
DR. WALLACE, UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


R. WALLACE, of Alberta University, was ac- 
corded an enthusiastic welcome when he rose to 
address the teachers assembled in convention in the 
Central United Church, Calgary, on the afternoon of 
the first day of the convention. Dr. Wallace took as 
his subject, “The Meaning of Education.” 


“Tt is one of the difficulties of the age in which we 
live,” he said, “that the machinery of life has become 
so intricate that it is easy to forget the function of 
the machine in the intricacy of the working.” In 
treating of his subject, he continued, it was difficult 
to see the wood for trees and it was necessary to soar 
aloft and look upon the situation from above. There 
were many ways in which he might treat his subject. 
If he were an ultra-modernist he would talk of the 
aptitudes necessary to carry on the important work 
of education, the use of leisure, or conduct a scientific 
analysis of the tools involved. Those were the lines 
of thought for which the United States was respon- 
sible. He would not deal with those phases of the 
subject for there were some imponderable things 
that defied analysis and eluded observation. He would 
turn the spot-light of enquiry upon two periods of 
human progress, the Greek period of the age of 
Pericles and compare with that the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. : 


The classical age of ancient Greece had made a 
contribution that endures to the cause of education. 
The watchword of the age was, ‘‘To xadAov ‘ayafov 
—The Good is the Beautiful.””’ The Greeks saw the 
virtuous life whole and entire and it was for that 
that they live with us today. The weakness of the 
age was that it was lacking on the practical side. 
The Greeks were thinkers merely and all manual 
work was left to slaves. There was no place in their 
system for experiment. Notwithstanding this de- 
fect, however, the Greeks had made the intellectual 
side of education peculiarly their own. Never before 
had beauty and virtue joined hands as in the Greek 
age; never again would they bloom together as in 
the period of Pericles, Plato and Aristotle. 


Turning to the last half of the nineteenth century 
the speaker said that was the age of reason and bal- 
ance. In this period experiment was the plastic tool 
that changed the world and gave us physics, chemis- 
try and the fruits of biological study. In the realm 
of education this period focussed attention upon the 
training of the mind as the servant of man and upon 
making nature conform to man and man to nature. 
Experiment made possible the reception of truth by 
the human mind if it were truth. The laboratory was 
of the greatest value in education. Thus the nine- 
teenth century was the complement to the intellect- 
ualism of the Greeks. Experiment had thrown open 
to us the Book of Knowledge and so it was the pur- 
pose of the true teacher to open to someone else a 
glimpse of the world that had been revealed to him- 
self. It was the greatest joy in life to have opened 
the — of Knowledge to some young enquiring 
mind. 
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DR. BOYD H. BODE ON THE TYRANNY OF THE 
TEXT-BOOK 


UIET, unassuming, with a charming personality, 

and possessed of a fine sense of humor, Dr. 
Boyd H. Bode, Professor of Education in the Ohio 
State University, quickly captured the hearts of the 
teachers of Alberta when he rose to deliver the first 
of his lectures on “The Tyranny of the Text-Book.” 
There were two views, he said, regarding the use of 
the text-book in schools. In the first place it was 
like a good automobile map. It showed all the curves 
and the good stopping-places on the way. The teacher, 
though a fool, might not err therein. Blessed was 
the good text-book for it brought peace on earth and 
hope of Heaven. The other view was that it was an 
obstacle rather than a help. It was like reliance on 
liquor and meant a wasted life. Personally, he re- 
garded the text-book as good in the sense that it or- 
ganized the material better than the average teacher 
could do. It became an obstacle when it failed to 
develop the powers of the student. 

Turning to educational psychology the learned 
professor said that this-did not help us very much 
in estimating the value of the text-book, for amongst 
psychologists themselves there were divergent con- 
ceptions of the education process. As a matter of 
fact there was no psychology of education; there 
were only educational psychologists and amongst 
them there were also two contending schools. The 
first school, of which William James, of the School 
of “Pragmatic” Philosophy, was the representative, 
contended that we came into the world with original 
tendencies. These revealed themselves in such ac- 
tivities as play, emulation and imitation. Some chil- 
dren, for example, had a natural bent for music. It 
was the business of the educationist to explore these 
instincts and give them room for expression. The 
Second School was represented by Watson and 
Thorndyke. These contended that there were. no 
original tendencies or faculties. What we called such 
were merely the result of habit. 


Each of these schools, Dr. Bode urged, was partly 
right and partly wrong. Accordingly the teacher 
had to deal with both instincts and habits. He had 
to guide the one, and form or re-form the other. In 
doing this he had need of organized subject-matter 
and that could best be found in the text-book. No 
teacher was good, however, who did not go outside 
the text-book, and sometimes he had to go far out. 
The text-book merely gave information and that of 
itself was not education. The pupil should, in addi- 
tion, be taught to find out things for himself. That 
could best be effected by the assignment-problem 
method. Furthermore, the teacher should take pains 
to cultivate in his pupils a language sense. Frequent- 
ly the words used in the text-book were not under- 
stood and this very often led to ludicrous errors. 
Nor should the teacher be discouraged if the pupil 
later forgot all he had learnt at school. In the last 
analysis education was what was left after much 
that had been learned was forgotten. 

Bd k eS * * 


THE DOCTRINE OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 
Dr. Boyp H. BoDE 
§ HAT Science Can Do in Education is Strictly 


Limited.” This was the keynote of the second 
address of Dr. Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, when he spoke to a joint meeting of the Alberta 
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Educational Association and the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, on the second day of the convention. Human 
history, he continued, did not run in straight lines. 
Feudalism was followed by the reactionism of the 
new monarchy; the Reformation gave place to eight- 
eenth century rationalism; the Great War gave rise 
to disillusionment and cynicism. The same was true 
also of education. Plato laid stress upon the ideal 
state, the middle ages gave us the religious life, Her- 
bert Spencer emphasized “Complete Living,’ while 
Matthew Arnold insisted upon reason and the will of 
God as the great objectives in education. 


Now science had stepped in, continued Dr. Bode, 
and education had taken over the matter of science. 
Today our educational life bristled with tables, in- 
telligence tests, and other devices for measuring 
intellectual capacity and attainment. In this connec- 
tion science had lost its sense of perspective and 
values. That everything could be measured and a 
child’s curve from infancy to death plotted was sheer 
nonsense. No doubt science had done great good. 
Great changes had taken place in education as a re- 
sult of it, but its place was a limited place. 

Turning to the question of how science got its ob- 
jectives, the procedure, said Dr. Bode, was somewhat 
as follows: Suppose a teacher had to give a course 
in plumbing, all he had to do, under the scientific 
method, was to get a notebook, follow the plumber 
around, note all his actions and reactions, teach 
these, and the result was a plumber. In the same 
way, if he wished to teach spelling, all that was nec- 
essary was to watch what people said, read the news- 
papers, observe the words most frequently used and 
teach these. Courses in history, mathematics and 
citizenship could be prepared in a somewhat similar 
way. The trouble with these specific objectives, how- 
ever, was that they taught what someone else had 
done but did not teach the student to strike out for 
himself. What was needed in these days was to train 
for change. Jobs were changing with astonishing 
rapidity and what business-men required above 
everything was that our youth should be trained to 
adapt themselves readily to changing conditions. 


In concluding, Dr. Bode summarized the chief ob- 
jections to the objectives of science. In the first place 
science aimed at getting enough opinions and a con- 
sensus of opinions, and those would show what should 
be done. These were what science called good ob- 
jectives. History, however, showed that “agreement”’ 
had no value. England obtained her freedom by 
opposing the laws; America got hers through the 
“Boston Tea-party.” The insistence upon agreement 
simply gave the approval of scientific sanction to 
what was not scientific at all. In the second place, 
these objectives had to do with things that were un- 
important. Education was the cultivation of the 
judgment and critical faculties, and not the amassing 
of a knowledge of facts. Furthermore, science had 
nothing at all to do with objectives; it had to do with 
facts, and it was up to the student to know what to 
do with them. What was needed was the cultivation 
in the student of the power of judgment. He must 
be taught to form a philosophy of life of his own. The 
old education, as represented by the schoolmen, 
adopted the deductive method. People got tired of 
that. Then it took over the method of science and 
over-strained it. It was now time to return and re- 
sume our mental balance. We were putting the em- 
phasis on the wrong place. What we needed was not 
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less science but more horse-sense. In the last analy- 
sis the true objective was: “What is the purpose of 
life, and what is the road to the attainment of the 
good life?” 


OUR EDUCATIONAL PREDICAMENT 
Dr. Boyp H. Bope 


 ° HE great problem of education today,” said Dr. 

Boyd H. Bode, Professor of Education in Ohio 
State University, in his third and last lecture to the 
Alberta Educational Association, “is how to train a 
youngster for a changing future. Our standards, . 
practices and instruction are all changing, and what 
are we to do? We are all dressed up with nowhere to 
go.” 

Taking as his subject, “Our Educational Predica- 
ment,” Dr. Bode said that this was pre-eminently an 
age of education. Both in quantity and in quality, 
education had greatly increased. A great many 
things had entered into the curriculum. In thirty 
years the population had increased ten or twelve- 
fold. The total amount of education had doubled. At 
the commencement of the period the average educa- 
tional equipment was that of the first three grades; 
now it had increased to the sixth or seventh grade. 
This meant a great deal more than appeared on the 
surface. The third grader could not read. Reading 
for fun was quite beyond him. The seventh grader 
could read and enjoy it. We were becoming a nation 
of readers for the first time in the world. Pretty soon 
we would begin to think! 

In these thirty years education itself had changed 
in that it was a different brand from the old. The old 
education was split into two divisions. There were 
the three R’s for vocational, and classics and mathe- 
matics for cultural purposes. Now all sorts of things, 
ranging from art to respect for old age, were getting 
into the curriculum. The reasons for this were that 
practical demands were changing and required a 
new kind of education. An efficient farmer today 
must know both physics and chemistry. A big change 
had come over our social and spiritual environment. 
People were becoming economically independent. 
Boys felt that they could go out into the world and 
make their own way. Girls were different. Fathers 
had lost their old authority. Women did not feel the 
sense of dependence that characterized those of an 
earlier generation. 

In the realm of morals the old Christian virtues 
were going. Men used to subjugate the flesh; now we 
had an extensive program of physical education. 
Meekness was once a virtue; now it was a stigma to 
be a pacifist. Obedience was once one of the cardinal 
virtues; now we regarded the boy on the burning 
deck as stupid. “Tell the truth and shame the devil” 
used to be one of our cherished maxims; today, if we 
adhered to that, we should get into all sorts of 
trouble. The old authorities of home and church 
were losing their power. Scepticism was more wide- 
spread and deep-seated than ever before and the 
young were becoming infected. To meet these chang- 
ing conditions there was arising a new demand that 
young people be given spiritual guidance. 

In these circumstances, continued Dr. Bode, we 
were up against a new problem and we did not know 
how to solve it. We had plenty of talent, but we did 
not know what to do with it. Yet, he urged, there was 
one thing left to us, we had faith—faith in the power 
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of intelligence. The faith of people, though the pro- 
moters of intelligence tests might deny as they liked, 
was trained to a ‘point at which it could be trusted. 
True there were certain cherished beliefs that inter- 
ested parties said must not be touched. In the Church 
there were certain beliefs that were not to be criti- 
cized. In politics the rights of private property were 
sacred. The integrity of governments should not be 
doubted. In spite of these the time was coming when 
the graduate of our schools and colleges would form 
his own philosophy of life. 

To meet the changing. conditions of our times, 
said Dr. Bode in conclusion, we must focus 
attention upon the development of intelligence. 
It was a greater privilege to teach now than 
at any other time in the history of the world. 
By showing that man is the master of his 
own destiny, that he is building up a new uni- 
verse for himself to live in, we could give the young 
a new vision of the world that was to be. Life was 
a continual readjustment. We did not believe what 
our ancestors believed; we should not demand from 
our children that they believe as we do. To us lay 
the task to inspire them with a new enthusiasm, give 
them a vision of the new Democracy, the brother- 
hood of man or the coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth. 





REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The following resolutions were considered by the 
Resolutions Committee and unanimously passed at 
a full meeting of the Alberta Educational Associa- 
tion in Calgary on Thursday, April 24, 1930: 


Good-Will Day 

Whereas, the ultimate solution of the problem of 
World Peace depends upon the disarmament of pre- 
judice and racial antagonisms in the mind of child- 
hood throughout the world, and whereas, the World 
Federation of Education Associations recommends 
the observance of Good-Will Day in the schools of 
the world; 

Be it resolved, that the Honorable, the Minister 
of Education, be respectfully requested to consider 
the desirability that on Good-Will Day, May 18, 
annually, programs be arranged, having as their 
object the inculcation of the spirit of international 
understanding and good-will. 

Submitted by the Edmonton Women’s Peace Study 
Group. 


Industrial and Manual Arts Section 


Resolved, that this meeting of the Industrial 
Section of the A.E.A. strongly recommends that 
the main body of the A.E.A. shall urge the School 
Boards of the province to make such provision as 
may be necessary to enable students in all grades 
in high school to take advantage of the available 
options in Manual Arts and Household Science as 
credits for Normal and University entrance, and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to each of 
the city school boards in the province. 


Teachers’ Pensions 
Whereas, the teachers of Alberta have for many 
years been anxious for and striving to obtain a pen- 
sion scheme, and whereas in the opinion of this 
convention such a scheme is urgently needed and 
long overdue; and 
Whereas, practically every province in Canada, 
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except Alberta, has some sort of superannuation for 
teachers when they reach the retirement age; and 
Whereas, the idea of superannuation for teachers 
is supported by progressive thought everywhere; and 
Whereas, on two or three occasions in the negotia- 
tions of the Provincial Pensions Committee of the 
A.T.A. with the government, we were highly 
hopeful that a pension scheme was about to be 
inaugurated; and 
Whereas, we are confident that a pension scheme 
for Alberta teachers is not only feasible and well 
within the range of practical economics at the pres- 
ent time; but that its adoption would be one of the 
most far-seeing measures of educational policy that © 
could be initiated for the advancement of the cause 
of education in the province; 
Therefore, be it resolved: 
That this convention deeply regrets the failure 
of the government to date to inaugurate any 
scheme of pensions for the teachers. 
That we express our keen disappointmeni at the 
recent action of the government in refusing to 
give any earnest of bringing in any scheme in 
the near future. 
That the Alberta Educational Association in con- 
vention assembled request the A.T.A. to continue 
its negotiations with the government through the 
Department of Education, and promise it moral 
and practical support until its worthy end is 
attained. 


1, 


Resolution of Thanks 

We, your Resolutions Committee, take great pleas- 
ure in recommending to the Secretary of the Alberta 
Educational Association that a vote of thanks be 
extended to the speakers who took part in the con- 
ventions of the A.E.A. and A.T.A., and that this vote 
be extended in writing. 

(Signed) J. H. Ross, 
M. D. MEADE. 





NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE A.E.A 


Hon. President—Hon. Perren Baker. 
President—Miss K. Teskey,.Edmonton. 
First Vice-President—J. D. Ferguson, Calgary. 
Second Vice-President—O. V. Haw, Lethbridge. 
Senior Public School Section: 
Mr. G. A. Clayton, Edmonton, Chairman. 
Mr. A. J. Skitch, Edmonton, Secretary. 
Junior Public School Section: 
Mrs. Whitehead, Edmonton, Chairman. 
Miss Burnell, Edmonton, Secretary. 
High School Section: 
Dr. Chas. Willis, Edmonton, Chairman. 
Alfred Waite, Edmonton, Secretary. 
Training and Inspectors’ Section: 
G. S. Lord, Chairman. 
L. B. Yule, Secretary. 
Industrial Section: 
James Fowler, B.Sc., Calgary, Chairman. 
W. H. Broughton, Calgary, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Balance on hand and total receipts 
Expenditures . 


$1,806.22 
1,534.22 


e7a"s FF OPUS ove Cee V6 Aue 0 t*s'a 


$ 272.00 
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Beparimental Direction 


of Ungraded Schonls 


J. H. MARSH, B.A. 





THE Supervisor of Schools has recently invited 

suggestions as to how the Programme of Studies 
might be made more usable. In this article an at- 
tempt will be made to show how its use might be 
made more profitable in the ungraded schools of 
Alberta. It is believed that this object can best be 
accomplished by printed instructions from the De- 
partment of Education. This would seem to be the 
only effective means of enabling our rural schools 
to cope with their well-known disadvantages, the 
chief of which are frequent changing of teachers, 
moving of pupils from one district to another, and 
insufficient supervision. 

The task of organizing the material (some 80 or 
90 units) contained in the currizulum is probably 
the greatest that the rural teacher has to face. Upon 
the solution of this problem depends largely the 
making of a time table, examination results, friendly 
relations with parents and pupils, school room dis- 
cipline, time for playground supervision, and the 
achievement of whatever may be considered to be 
the true purposes of education. When a _ teacher 
has selected the units to be taught in a given year, 
he will find the Programme of Studies of great as- 
sistance in his work; but the great difficulty lies just 
in making this selection. 

That the use made of the curriculum in ungraded 
schools is a matter of no small concern to the people 
of this province becomes apparent when we consider 
the number of children in these schools. According 
to the latest available government report (1926), 
out of a total school population of approximately 
150,000 some 69,000 or 46 per cent were enrolled in 
ungraded schools. In addition, there were 154 two- 
room schools in a large number of which the pres- 
sure of high school work must have made organiza- 
tion equally difficult. 

Whatever theoretically may be considered the 
function of a formal curriculum, in practice the main 
effort of the teachers in the majority of schools must 
be directed for some time to come to teaching the ma- 
terial in the curriculum. It can hardly be denied that 
the present system—or lack of system—is wasteful 
and disappointing. There is no certainty that a teach- 
er will, or can, correlate his work with that of a pre- 
vious teacher in the same school; and his own work 
may, or may not, be considered in the scheme of his 
successor. Pupils moving from one district to another 
—and there are not a few in a new country—are 
not sure of finding themselves at home in a new 
school. Teachers constantly perplexed by the ques- 
tion of what to teach cannot be expected to bring 
the requisite energy to bear on how to teach and 
what to get out of it. As a result we often have 
discouraged teachers, indifferent pupils, dissatisfied 
parents, an unhappy school, and a sigh of relief 
when the day is over. 

This weakness in our so-called ungraded schools 
would seem to extend from grades one to seven in- 
clusive. Each year a circular is issued stating the 
requirements for Grade 8 and the programme for 
secondary schools is laid down in detail, but in un- 
graded schools, which contain almost 50 per cent 


of the school population, there is with the exception 
of a number of suggestions in the Programme of 
Studies (any one or more of which may or may not 
be followed by any teacher) nothing to direct the 
choice of material for this population during seven- 
eighths of its school days. It goes without saying 
that it is impossible to teach the whole curriculum 
each year; and the amount of time that the inspec- 
tors can spare for advising teachers during their 
pect and occasional official visits is exceedingly 
small. 

The Department has made a beginning in solving 
the difficulty, but the principle might well be extend- 
ed. The arrangement in cycles of Grade 7 and 8 
Literature and Agriculture has afforded some relief 
and, probably, this is as far as it is desirable to go 
in working these two grades together. Teaching 
periods in rural schools are necessarily short, and 
less mature pupils should not be permitted to be a 
drag on Grade 8 to whom the passing of the Depart- 
mental Examination on time, means much. How- 
ever, a large portion of the work below Grade 8 can 
readily be arranged in 2-year, and, in some cases, 
3-year cycles. Such subjects as Language and Com- 
position, Citizenship and History, Geography, 
Nature Study, Art, and Hygiene can be treated in 
this way. In all of these the unit assigned to one 
grade does not, in many instances, differ greatly in 
difficulty from that of the preceding or following 
grade. 

It would not be necessary to print the details of 
such a scheme in the Programme of Studies. Ata 
small cost, regulations similar to those now issued 
for Grade 8 and for the secondary grades could be 
published each year. These would consist of a list 
of units or portions of units for the year of sub- 
jects treated in cycles. ; 

It can hardly be expected that any scheme 
can be faultless, but it is believed that the benefits 
would outweigh the disadvantages. Schools would 
suffer less inconvenience from changing teachers. 
Children who move from one school to another 
would have less difficulty. Teaching would be better 
done and could be made more interesting if the num- 
ber of units per year be reduced. Inspection can be 
made more thorough when it is known what work 
is required. The Department of Education might 
have a more effective means of directing the work of 
rural schools and teachers could be relieved of a re- 
sponsibility which rightly belongs to the central 
authority. Better work in the lower grades means 
better work in Grade 8. Public opinion in rural 
districts might then permit a higher standard for 
the Public School leaving examination; and this 
could not but re-act favorably upon the high schools. 
One of the chief sources of dissatisfaction and un- 
pleasantness in ungraded schools might thus be re- 
moved, and the schools of rural Alberta function 
more efficiently and smoothly. 


Are you 
changing 
schools this 
midsummer ? 


GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 


Barrister and Solicitor 


Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


If so, please 
notify Hea‘d 
Office of your 
change of ad- 
dress. 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc. 
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PUPIL PROGRESS IN MULTIPLICATION 


[I previous issues summaries on addition, sub- 
traction, and division have been presented for the 
test material that appeared in the December Mag- 
azine. The last of the reports, that on multiplica- 
tion, is now given. 
TEST ITEMS 
1. My car will go 12 miles on 1 gallon of gasoline. 
How far should it go while using 4 gallons of 
gasoline? 
2. \Find the cost of 68 bags of coffee, each weigh- 


ing 50 pounds, if coffee is worth 32 cents a 
pound. 


Explain what “multiplication” means. 


When do you multiply two numbers that you 
find in a problem? 


= 9 


Problem 2— Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Type of Answer IV. V. VI. 
CMs x ck, cides oc aeiawas 3 60 74 
Method correct. Wrong inter- 
pretation of results......... 7 8 23 
50X32=$16.00 . ........... 21 13 2 
68<50—$34.00 or 34,000.... 5 6 
50—32—18; 6818=$10.88.. 2 aa 
68 XS2=$21.76 . ..:....2-.. 15 10 
68 X 32—$1.60 or $2.08, etc... 7 as 
50 X32=$1.60 or $1.50 or 
EEK 4 Fas 6d ce eh eas ee 17 1 
RS Pe ee ae 7 ae 
UND i. S15 karo edic S88 5 
68—50—18 bags, or 18 cents.. 3 
50+32=$82.00 . ........... 2 
68 + 32— $1.00, or $1.96, ete... 3 
82+ 68+ 50—150 . .. cece 3 if 
(68 X50) +32— $34.32 ...... ls 3 


ou 


10. 


Fz, 
12. 


Construct a problem with two numbers in it 
that should be multiplied to give the answer. 
Finish the sentence in this problem so that you 
will have a multiplication question: “When milk 
is worth 10 cents a quart, how much————?”’ 
Would you multiply to find the number of feet in 
18 inches? 
Would you multiply to find the number of pints 
in 8 gallons? 
Would you multiply to find the number of 
pupils in each row of seats if there are 12 pupils 
seated, 3 in each row? 
Would you multiply to find the total number of 
days in the three months, February, March and 
April? 
How many are 4 times 12? 
Multiply 3400 by 32. 
68 
x50 


DATA 


Problem 11; Problem 1—Percentage Frequency in Grade 


The following tables tell exactly what answers 
were given to each of the above questions in various 
grades. 


Problem 1— 
Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Type of Answer II. III. IV. 
OU 5 4 4 isl 'S Hate se lemrstOes% 17 53 88 
Method correct. Error in com- 
WROIOWAG co x (. aitlere ids 24 15 6 
Method and _ computation 
correct. Error in interpret- 
IIE bi i6 id ecole reve iisis 2 2 


Wrong ‘analysis, e.g., 12+4.. 34 14 Re 
POMEL 1, . cwrinionimela wales 4 19 15 6 
Error in computation and in 


interpretation . ........... 3 1 


IL in ns: aindinalen bhdle »-Arect 1 0 ‘0 


The number of correct solutions increases as we 
ascend the grades and there are progressively fewer 
failures in analysis or in computation. 


Mechanical Work Problem II. III. IV. 
Correct Correct . .. 10 35 78 
Correct Omitted... 1 2 Hy: 
Correct Wrong. ... 5 15 9 
Wrong Correct . . 4 16 13 
Wrong Omitted... 5 a be 
Wrong Wrong. ... 56 32 
Omitted Correct ... 2 a 
Omitted Omitted... 8 
Omitted Wrong. ..:° 9 

Problem 12; Problem 2—Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Mechanical Problem IV. B... VE 

Both parts wrong Wrong. .. 20 2 2 
Correct... .. i 2 

First part wrong Wrong. .. 19 O nlAvs 
Correct... .. | ae 

Second part wrong Wrong.... 15 4 a 
Correct... .. 4 AAG 

Omitted Wrong... 3... a 
Correct Wrong... 40 24 19 
Correct... 3 60 74 

Problem 3— Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Response IV. ¥. VI. 

EW CE ins, hws hawks Ht e a 39 41 33 

A 6 kan stint 0 0% 30 23 26 

804 < ws cceies 66s 6 17 12 

eS Ee Oe ere 5 6 1 

To get an answer, etc. ...... 6 6 6 

Correctly explained ......... 5 0 9 

SE rere eae 3 3 6 

WER ys Site vediecneuauec 2 0 0 

NE iS 16-508 s. 6slin did ae 2 0 0 

TOMEI OEB 2 ks caicse wie see's 2 2 0 

Example worked ........... ee 2 7 

Problem 4— Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Response IV. V.: VI. 

I i ail aidca 0.4 6 edge ata 0 5 14 

To find the answer, to prove it, 

IG tin ah abhke Wd aka nhin ©O et 21 24 17 

Example worked ........... 5 19 25 

TO Wiame it lar@er.... 2655s 22 10 6 
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OS OT 11 3 4 
Omitted 27.0. A CUR AT? S.A 7 21 11 
Ti ee TE BONO Sas «ca eos a 8 6 1 
“At the last,” “in the middle” 7 3 18 
“When one is bigger than 

DN esse re eree ress re 7 3 3 


is Maer BOs) EET) eo 12 6 


Problem 5— 
Percentage Frequency in Grade 
IV. v, VI. 


Response 
No problem; data and solution 21 27 26 
NE aa. sai 55 6.6.55 SRI ste 13 46 61 
Drill sum in multiplication... 23 st 10 
DAES ayaa n-9:.0)s'n 0 © 14 11 2 
No problem; data only...... 5 a 1 
Impossible problem ......... 7 si “ 
Subtraction or addition prob- 
Us kel ge agit eas eniae arpa 7 11 
I 6 06. ans cs 649 6-05 10 5 
Problem 6— 
Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Response IV. V. VI. 
Meir: 3% fs. eG wikis ¢ 60 73 87 
No problem stated but compu- 
MN ONIN Ss es 0 a is oie p 15 8 7 
Division problem .......... 3 3 2 
EN ol CN ewe bss 3 3 a 
MID A cin Ob adid se ee ey 19 3 4 
Problem 7— 
Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Response IV. V. VI. 
a A. ons acne aoe 75 89 
ES fn beh 0 « 25.0 eens 39 22 il 
PENN ows os 5 ss ayn borate 3 3 
Division attempted ......:.. 3 de 
Problem 8— 
Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Response IV. V. VI. 
Dek, oA Wa dinis batts cand se ¥ 70 62 75 
DN Asam ig 5% Bele te cts GG 23 36 25 
NE eS ut ss 4g ues . 2 
"i woe ona.” ele...’ 5... 7 i 
Problem 9— 
Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Response, IV. V. VI. 
Ba ek SSS waarmee ys ss 2 33 45 71 
UN aE Ege ee 54 52 28 
A obec wanted... 4 3 1 
“I would add,” etc. ......... 9 sl aie 
Problem 10— 
Percentage Frequency in Grade 
Response IV. V. VI. 
EE Ai ek aid wal dul odes dis 33 48 90 
EB ited so Wo Bib ais w'o's's'n ata te 59 44 10 
a ee 3 Ws es 
Oe ee 5 3 
EE > sm in:t Stns st’ ste'e' b's aise’ s 5 


COMMENTS 


Any teacher who will study the above data 
carefully can form a number of tentative con- 
clusions. The writer believes that the evidence 
warrants the conclusion that pupils in the inter- 
mediate grades are not learning to solve problems. 
The data of problem 5 show that less than fifty 
per cent of the Grade V. pupils were sufficiently 
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conscious of the problem attitude to express the 
same. 

The four reports presented in February, March, 
April and June should be studied together. The 
investigation was not designed to correct any 
present practice. It was made in an attempt to 
test the validity of certain opinions held by many 
classroom teachers. 

If the evidence has shown that these pupils are 
low in problem-solving ability, and if the tested 
pupils are representative of intermediate pupils in 
general in Alberta, there is one evident next step. 
That next step is to find an answer to the query, 
“How may problem-solving be better taught?” 
Suggestions will come from the reports submitted. 
An answer may come if teachers of Arithmetic 
become interested in finding an answer to the ques- 
tion, and if administrators will place more confi- 
dence in experimental education and less in arm- 
chair decisions. 


COURTIS STANDARD TESTS— 
MULTIPLICATION 
C. B. WILLIS, D.PAED. 


GINCE the value of a standard test depends 


largely on comparing scores made by pupils 
with the standard for their age and grade, it is 
important that accurate standards be obtained. 
A year ago standards were obtained for the Morri- 
son-McCall spelling test. It is proposed this year 
to obtain standards for the Courtis Multiplication 
test. It would be desirable to obtain standards in 
addition, subtraction and division as well but space 
and time scarcely permit. 


Teachers are asked to have their pupils copy 
the questions down, being careful to leave plenty 
of room for working the questions and then the 
pupils should be given six minutes to work as 
many of the questions as they can. It is very im- 
portant that the questions be copied down accur- 
ately. In timing, the teacher should use a watch 
with a second hand and give the class exactly six 
minutes to the second. 


The score for each pupil is the total number 
of questions he has completed, the number correct 
and the percentage of accuracy. Of these, the first 
and last are most used. Questions, partly done, 
are not counted but are treated as not done at all 
and no credit given for them. 


The class score, sent in to the A.T.A., should 
show the number of pupils who have completed 
25 questions, number completing 24 questions, etc., 
down to number who have completed 1 question; 
also the number of pupils who have 25 questions 
correct, 24 correct, etc., down to the number who 
have no questions correct. The median number 
correct, the median number done and the percent- 
age of the number of questions completed which 
were correct should also be given. A good Grade 
VIII will do about half of the questions. 

It is particularly desired that small classes put 
on the test and report. All classes putting on the 
test are asked to report their results in full. No 
report showing individual classes can be made in 
the A.T.A. Magazine so each teacher should keep 
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a copy of her class scores. Scores are to be re- 
ported separately for each grade from Grade 
IV to Grade VIII. Scores should be in before June 
30th. 

The directions to the pupils to be given after 
the questions are copied down and before work 
is begun, are as follows: 

“You will be given six minutes to work as many of these 
multiplication examples as possible. You are not expected to 
be able to do them all. You vill be marked for both speed and 


accuracy, but it is more important to have your answers 
right than to try a great many examples. Go ahead.” 




















8246 3597 5739 2648 9537 
29 73 85 46 92 
4268 7593 6428 8563 2947 
37 640 58 207 63 
5368 4792 7942 3586 9742 
95 84 72 36 59 
6385 8736 5942 6837 4952 
48 502 39 680 AT 
3876 9245 7368 2594 6495 
93 86 74 25 19 


MORRISON-McCALL SPELLING TEST 
C. B. WILLIS, D.PAED. 


[X June, 1929, the Morrison-McCall spelling test 

was put on by a large number of teachers 
throughout the province. The purpose was to 
obtain Alberta standards for this test. These were 
published in the July.number of the Magazine. 
The median or average score, showing the median 
number of words out of the list spelling correctly 
by various grades was as follows: 


erece. 8...;; Tb. i: Bevis: Bein eect i) WE 
15 26 8630 35 41 45 48 


In order to make this information useful for the 
teachers of the province, another form of this test 
is being given. Any teacher who desires to find 
out how her class compares with the standard: in 
spelling, can put this test on and have an accurate 
idea of how proficient the class is in spelling. It 
is not asked that the results be sent in this year 
to the Alliance office. If the standard given above 
and the words given below together with those in 
the June, 1929, issue of the A.T.A. Magazine are 
kept, a teacher will be able to determine how well 
her class stands by testing with one test in Septem- 
ber and the other in June in the school year 1930- 
31 and successive years. The two forms of the test 
are strictly comparable in difficulty. 


The following list gives Form II of this test: 


1. can 8. that 15. within 
2. ten 9. far 16. point 
3. old 10. form 17. money 
4, six 11. glad 18. picture 
5. ice 12. same 19. change 
6. child 13. night 20. number 
7. his 14. cent 21. struck 
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22. personal 32. certain 42. cordially 
23. address 33. really 43. especially 
24. several 34. conference 44. disappoint 
25. known 35. business 45. decision 
26. their 36. citizen 46. parliament 
27. perhaps 37. elaborate 47. recommend 
28. popular 388. association 48. endeavor 
29. against 39. evidence 49. privilege 
30. treasure 40. secretary 50. villain 
31. investigate 41. character 


LEAVE TO APPEAL TO HIGHEST COURT IN 
DOMINION GRANTED IN ATHABASCA CASE 


MEMBERS of the Alliance will be pleased to 


learn that the Supreme Court of Canada has 
granted leave to appeal to that court, to Thomas 
Richards, Alberta high school teacher, formerly 
of Athabasca, who had sued the Athabasca School 
District for damages for alleged wrongful dis- 
missal. The appeal itself will likely be heard by the 
Supreme Court of Canada at Ottawa at the next 
sittings. 

The case has developed a very wide interest 
among the teaching profession generally through- 
out Alberta. 

The case was tried in December last before Mr. 
Justice Ives, who dismissed Richards’ action by 
reason of the decision of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta, in the case of Mur- 
ray vs. the Ponoka School District, the judge being 
of the opinion that he was bound by that decision. 


The teacher then appealed to the Appellate 
Division and the appeal was dismissed without 
costs. Richards then applied to the Appellate 
Division for leave to carry his case to the highest 
court in the country, namely the Supreme Court 
of Canada, but the Appellate Division dismissed his 
application with costs. 

Thereupon a new application was launched be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Canada itself for leave 
to appeal to that court. The argument was heard 
on April 22 last and judgment was reserved until 
May 9, with the result already mentioned above. 


The point involved in the case is as to whether 
a teacher when dismissed by a school board is re- 
quired to appeal his case to the Minister of Educa- 
tion or whether he may sue for damages in the 
courts in the ordinary way. The courts of Alberta 
were of the opinion that the appeal before the 
Minister must be taken first. In this case Richards 
did not appeal to the Minister and it was held that 
he, therefore, had no action for damages. Richards 
and his counsel contended throughout that the 
teachers of the province have the same right to sue 
for wrongful dismissal as any other members of 
the public and that the provisions of the School 
Act regarding appeals to the Minister only applied 
to cases where the teacher had been dismissed 
summarily for cause. 

O. M. Biggar, K.C., instructed by Geo. H. Van 
Allen, K.C., solicitor of the A.T.A., conducted the 
case at Ottawa in Mr. Richards’ behalf. 


Members of the Alliance will await earnestly 
the decision in the fourth and final round. 
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ANOTHER WORD ON TEXTBOOK CONTENT 


The statement made recently in Toronto by Pre- 
mier Anderson of Saskatchewan that the Canadian 
teachers as a class are appallingly misinformed 
about the country in which they live may be some- 
what exaggerated but it should be useful in calling 
attention to the need of a thorough revision of many 
Canadian textbooks. It was only a short time ago 
when Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, referred to 
many glaring inaccuracies about the far north which 
have found their way into school books. Other auth- 
orities from time to time have made the same charge 
in different form. 

These criticisms from men in a position to know 
should not pass unnoticed. It is evident that more 
up-to-date textbooks dealing with geography should 
be prepared for use in all the provinces. There was 
some excuse for the compilers of geography text- 
books in the past before the advent of the aeroplane. 
Now this means of locomotion has revealed a great 
deal about the northern latitudes. Many explorers 
and prospectors have flown as far north as the 
Arctic waters in recent times. They have found 
that the territory lying north of the prairie prov- 
inces is rich in natural resources and with a climate 
offering no terrors. Absurd statements in the pres- 
ent textbooks should be eliminated in view of the 
rapid sweep of civilization north. The Herald has 
already referred to the volume of an American 
writer, “Go North, Young Man.” He has learned, 
what thousands of Canadian public school pupils 
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have had no opportunity to learn, that the Canadian 
northland is a country which promises big rewards 
for the adventurous. 

While the educational authorities in the different 
provinces are considering the question of textbook 
revision, they should deal not only with geographies 
but with history textbooks and English readers. 
Articles of foreign origin and propagandist influence 


should be eliminated entirely. The British Columbia - 


Government is already dealing energetically with 
this phase of the problem. It has thus set an example 
which might be followed with profit by other de- 
partments of education.—Calgary Herald. 
(Reprinted in the Vegreville Observer) 


TEACHERS TO THE FORE! 
It is to be noted with interest that several teach- 


ers or ex-teachers are running in the forthcoming - 


Provincial elections. At the time of going to press 
the following persons who have served or are 
serving in the ranks of the profession have been 
nominated to stand for election: 

A. G. Andrews, Sedgewick. 

S. A. G. Barnes, Edmonton. 

C. L. Gibbs, Edmonton. 

G. N. Johnston, Coronation. 

Hector Lang, Medicine Hat. 

G. M. Mihalcheon, Whitford. 

J. A. Miskew, Victoria. 

Lorne Proudfoot, Acadia. 


TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION 


THE LIBERAL PARTY respectfully requests your support and influence at the forth- 
coming Provincial election on Thursday, June the nineteenth. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY invites a comparison of their administrative record during their 
sixteen years of office with that of the present class administration. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY feels that an analysis of the present financial situation of the 


Province of Alberta and an analysis of the financial position of the Province in 1921 is sufficient 
to condemn the unbusinesslike practices of the present U.F.A. Government, since the Provin- 
cial Debt has increased over $43,000,000 in the last nine years in spite of the increased revenues 
from motor licenses and the imposition of gasoline and other new taxes. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY introduced into the Alberta Legislature the following resolution 
which is of particular interest to teachers and which was voted down by the present U.F.A. 
Government (Quoting from the official Parliamentary Records): 

“On Monday, March 17, 1930, Mr. Lang moved the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the matter of the superannuation of the teachers of the Province be immediately 


referred to a Committee of the Assembly with a view to surveying the whole field and drafting a 
scheme for consideration during the 1931 Session of the Legislature.’ ” 


LIBERAL CANDIDATES will be nominated in practically every constituency in Alberta. 


EDMONTON: CALGARY: 
COLLISSON, HOWSON, PELTON, PREVEY BOWLEN, WEBSTER, WEIR 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 
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Radin and Rural Education 


By A RURAL TEACHER 





[* is only recently that radio has come to be 

very extensively connected with education. But 
despite this, its use as a means of adult education 
is well established and successful, and will certain- 
ly find an increasing application. The question as 
to whether it might not be given a similar, but 
much more extended application in rural schools 
has been in my mind for some time and I am 
writing this suggestive outline of such a plan to 
bring it to the attention of others more competent 
to judge of its practical value. 

The technique of broadcasting is now so well 
developed that this phase of the plan will present 
few difficulties. The main requirements for a 
province-wide application would be a broadcast- 
ing chain of sufficient power to insure continuous- 
ly good reception results over the entire province, 
and receiving sets in the various schools. Alberta 
already has several good stations with hook-up 
facilities; these are silent for the greater part of 
the time during school hours; it should therefore 
be possible at least to try the plan without the 
necessity of creating broadcasting machinery ex- 
pressly for it. 

The matter of reception at the school will re- 
quire a rather complete treatment, so beyond say- 
ing that modern radios can be obtained which in 
clearness and fidelity of tone leave little to be 
desired, we shall leave it for a later part of the 
outline. 

Of what would school radio programmes con- 
sist? And what good could they do for our 
schools? These are the questions in which, as 
rural teachers, we are most interested, and with 
which we will deal first. But we cannot well con- 
sider them apart from the problems they are to 
solve. 

Of these, I think we shall be able to agree that 
more are due to the isolation of the school than 
any other one contributing factor. A rural pupil 
is often alone in a grade. He is seldom with more 
than two or three others. He is without the 
stimulus of group action, of group competition, of 
standards set by others. And because he is not 
frequently confronted with examples of better 
work by classmates he may see no very urgent 
reason for doing better work. Of course the re- 
sourceful teacher. can remedy much of the indif- 
ference that so arises provided he has time and 
some equipment. But he generally lacks both 
and if the pupil’s effort could be stimulated by 
hearing the results of other pupils’ efforts along 
the same line, the teaching effort so conserved 
could be applied to other problems. 

An important feature of these programmes 
should therefore be oral reading, oral composition, 
story reproduction, etc., done by children in the 
grades and given for the purpose of establishing a 
standard of pupil achievement, and stimulating 
effort to equal it. 

The rural child’s experience is, moreover, too 
often a painfully limited one. He is indeed closer 
to nature, greatest of all sources of experience, 
than the city or town child, and this has led many 
to conclude that his experience of it must neces- 


sarily be richer and more complete. Yet the op- 
posite is not infrequently true. Many a country 
child goes through childhood in a world bounded 
by his father’s farm, the road to school and town, 
and the round of daily “chores.” There is, per- 
haps, plenty to see in this if he does see it; but it 
becomes too commonplace to arouse either his 
interest or imagination. Talks on the common 
things of nature could be given to supplement— - 
and stimulate—the efforts of the teacher in the 
same direction; to open to him a world of things 
to which he has been blind. In the upper grades 
similar talks correlated to Geography, Science, 
Citizenship—could be given for the same purpose. 

Thus could we help to remedy the lack which 
makes vague many pupils’ understanding and ap- 
preciation of the knowledge they get in school, 
simply because they have no fund of experience 
to which to relate it. 

Nor is this isolation confined only to rural 
pupils. The rural teacher is usually a beginner 
in the profession. His work at Normal School has 
been under the supervision and guidance of skill- 
ed educators. But when he starts to teach it is 
without such aid at the time he needs it most. By 
a process of adjustment on the trial and error 
plan he learns (usually) to stand on his own feet - 
and he gradually develops a practical teaching 
technique. He is then ready—all too often—not 
to use, in rural schools, abilities developed at their 
expense, but rather to carry them to graded schoo} 
work, if not out of the profession altogether. 

The causes of this constant change of person- 
nel are, of course, various and require as various 
remedies; the problem is vigorously attacked in 
the proposals for a new School Act. But I am 
sure that other “green” teachers will feel as I felt 
in beginning, that my work would have been bet- 
ter if I could have had, even through the medium 
of lectures after school hours, the advice on les- 
sons, plans and management, and the encourage- 
ment—that perhaps most of all—of other teachers 
who had passed through the same experience. 

And now to consider some aspects of the work 
coming more strictly within the course of studies. 
In the junior grades the work in Literature, Ele- 
mentary Science, Citizenship, and indeed most 
subjects touched on, is presented for the most part 
through the medium of the story. The average 
rural teacher cannot devote anything like the time 3 
necessary to cover this phase of the work proper- 
ly, and is usually hampered by lack of material 
as well. If the radio in the school were provided 
with several head-phone sets the little group of 
juniors could be well employed in listening to the 
stories assigned in the course, and told by some- 
one who has the available material and the ex- 
perience to do it better than the average teacher 
can. The attention with which children follow the 
stories that are broadcast shows convincingly the 
interest, and therefore since they are stories, the 
value that radio school stories could have. The 
teaching time thus made available is needed only 
too urgently for class teaching in other subjects or 
grades. 
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In intermediate grades the story type of les- 
son still has its place although story hearing is 
gradually displaced by story reading. On account 
of lack of time the teacher is frequently obliged 
to make the transition too abruptly, and some 
pupils develop a dislike for reading stories. Radio 
could come to the teacher’s assistance here again 
by giving some oral stories, introductions to others, 
and parts of others to finish, so that the change 
shall be a gradual one. 

A further difficulty of this kind is that of mak- 
ing reading vital. Inherent interest is almost 
lacking in most of the material the child studies 
in text-books on Geography, History and similar 
content subjects. It is no doubt intended that this 
should be supplied by the teacher in oral pre- 
sentation, and in graded schools this can be done. 

But the time at the disposal of many rural 
school teachers is too limited for them to do this 
satisfactorily for all grades, and with insufficient 
preparation the reading lacks reality. This fault 
could be remedied and the pupils’ interest in the 
subject made more lively by informal radio talks: 
given in Geography, for example, by those who 
have visited the places the pupils read about; in 
the history of our province or the War, by those 
who have had a personal part in the events they 
tell about; in Citizenship by some of the public 
men about the duties and offices they study. | 

Much could be done to assist in the work of 
high school grades, now a part and problem of so 
many rural schools. Pupils in these grades are 
mature enough to benefit by the lecture type of 
lesson. A properly organized course of lessons in 
History, Science, and other chiefly informationa! 
subjects, if it were supplemented by exercises and 
tests by the teacher to impress the work on the 
memory and discover individual weaknesses and 
misapprehensions, would do much to solve the 
problem of presenting such work in an adequate 
manner without encroaching on the time that 
should be devoted to lower grades. 

But of all subjects of school work it seems to 
me that radio could most benefit music. It is at 
present a much neglected subject in most rural 
schools, and this for a number of reasons. There 
is little time for what is regarded as a non-essen- 
tial subject ; good rural teachers are not, as a rule, 
trained musicians as well; there is seldom a 
musical instrument in the school; most dishearten- 
ing of all to the teacher who attempts it, there is 
often a complete absence of musical background, 
let alone training. The lack of background must 
receive first attention. Musical selections of vari- 
ous kinds, adapted to the pupils and given partly 
at recesses and during the noon hour, would lay 
foundations for a musical experience and begin 
the development of a cultivated musical taste. The 
children’s interest in the music of the school 
course would be stimulated. In the regular music 
lesson the pupils could learn the songs of the 
course partly through hearing them sung by other 
pupils; would sing them with these; and finally 
without hearing the singing, although perhaps 
with radio accompaniment. Simple talks might 
be given by a musical director on phrasing, time, 
rhythm and so on, and these illustrated at the 
piano or by singing. 

Further devices of the kind will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. By their use we should ex- 
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pect to provide a musical background and some 
elements of musical training that will be invalu- 
able to all, and in addition, do something to bring 
to light the abilities of potentially great musicians 
among the pupils. 

The discussion of programmes has touched the 
special aspects of these more particularly. We 
shall not go into detail concerning the applica- 
tions that might be made to what are more strict- 
ly the essentials of school study, for those who 
have followed me thus far will readily call to mind 
more, and more valuable applications than might 
be given here. 


Let us imagine our rural schools opened by the 
singing of interesting and varied songs, accom- 
panied and in part conducted by radio; oral read- 
ing, and, later in the day oral composition en- 
livened by the hearing of finished examples of the 
same thing by other children; the story material 
presented to the juniors at least as well as we 
could do it while we are free to go on with other 
work; History, Geography and kindred subjects 
made real by those who have had special experi- 
ences or training to qualify them to do it; con- 
sider with this the possibility of giving Music its 
rightful place and providing much needed assist- 
ance with junior grade work—but we might con- 
tinue the list almost indefinitely. And then, at 
the end of the day for the teacher herself, 
schedules for following programmes, suggestions, 
outlines, and lectures on general aspects of educa- 
tion and topics of general interest to teachers; the 
first to prepare us for the next day’s work, the last 
to lift us, for a time, out of, and above it. Could 
these results be achieved even in a measure, the 
thought and effort needed to overcome difficulties 
and put it on 2 practical working basis, would he 
indeed worth while. 

The technical side of the plan has already 
been referred to briefly. Parts of the pro- 
grammes would be given from a studio. Others, 
lessons, examples in oral composition or reading, 
anything most effectively given from the school 
room, would employ remote control. Edmonton 
or Calgary, would, we may mention in this con- 
nection, be the most suitable locations for the cen- 
tral station of the broadcasting chain since the ser- 
vices of highly experienced teachers and Normal 
Instructors would be more readily available for 
lessons and lectures in these than in other centres. 

Installation and maintenance costs of the 
radios in school could be made comparatively low. 
By selecting a standard type of set for all schools; 
by standardizing the necessary batteries and ac- 
cessories; and by having all supplies needed pur- 
chased wholesale or by factory contract, savings 
would be made that should not fall far short of 
half the price that must be paid by an individual 
purchaser. 

I am not a radio agent. I have no interest 
in increasing their sale. This is made clear at the 
outset of our consideration of the objections that 
may be raised to the plan, to forestall a type of 
criticism that is ill-natured only. Many objections 
might be urged; some of these quite valid; for no 
educational plan, however well thought out or 
thoroughly tested, is free from them. The value 
in this or any plan is to be measured not in its 
— from defects, but the superiority of its 
merits. 
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Those who are not familiar with latest de- 
velopments in broadcasting may question whether 
reproduction of voice or music would be accurate 
enough to be followed without strained attention, 
and to have the necessary quality of reality. Pro- 
per selection of equipment designed particularly for 
school use would eliminate any valid objection on 
that score. Thoroughly up-to-date equipment leaves 
nothing to be desired. And it can hardly be urged 
today that we should be introducing a toy—some- 
thing merely entertaining. Radio has too large a 
place in modern life, particularly rural life, to ad- 
mit of that. Cost will not be a reasonable objec- 
tion; we have seen that it might be considerably 
less for the school than for the private purchase. 
Many of the ratepayers have radios, and none of 
these could begrudge to the school what they 
would not give up themselves. 


A rather different objection that may be raised 
is that this plan, carried out, would do nothing 
for the pupils that their teacher should not do for 
them. But no one who has had experience in a 
heavy rural school will be likely to subscribe to it, 
and most of those who have not could be convinced 
that relieving the teacher of some of her tasks 
would only be giving her further opportunities for 
service. The teacher to whom it would only mean 
less to do is not worthy of the name. 


The new School Act question is very much to 
the fore in the minds of all interested in educa- 
tion in this province, and with a reference to the 
bearing this plan might have upon it, we shall con- 
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clude. The keynote of the Act recently proposed 
to the Alberta Legislature is centralization. 
Rural teachers and trustees are to be more closely 
and uniformly supervised and directed. With 
radio in the schools, those at headquarters could 
communicate with teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrative officials more promptly, more person- 
ally, and more conveniently, than by mail. The 
school could be made a centre for adult educa- 
tion in almost as compiete a sense as it is for 
child education. Parents and trustees, as well as 
teachers and pupils, need education, especially if 
a new and almost revolutionary system of school 
organization is to be successful. Radio lectures 
could be given on problems of child training, of 
educational administration, of agriculture, and on 
current affairs, musical appreciation and any 
number of other subjects. A gathering in the 
schoolhouse in which group discussion follows the 
lecture would be open to all, and would possess 
greater interest and more permanent value for the 
listeners than the same lectures heard individual- 
ly in the homes. 

With this I have done. My aim has been to 
give a tentative outline of a pian which I believe 
would benefit our pupils; and to submit it for the 
consideration, criticism and revision of other 
teachers, in the hope that it may contain the 
nucleus of an idea from which might be developed 
something of value for rural education. But if it 
does no more than set a few more teachers think- 
ing actively along the lines of rural school im- 
provement, it will have been well worth while. 


WHAT THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY | 


STANDS FOR 


1—Representative Government. 
2—Repeal of Supplementary Revenue Tax. 
| 3—One system of voting throughout the 
| Province. 
4—Assistance towards the cost of the 
higher education of the children of 
ex-Service men. 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 


CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATES 





D. M. DUGGAN 
Provincial Leader 


Barrister Physician 








C. Y¥. WEAVER W.A.ATKINSON J.A.BUCHANAN N. C. WILLSON, 


5—Encouragement of industrial develop- 
ment. | 
6—Policing of Province by R. C. M. P. | 
7—Minimum wage schedule on all Govern- | 
ment contracts. 
8—Promotion and remuneration according | 
to merit in the Provincial Civil Service. 

| 





| 
7 | 
R.D. TIGHE | 


“IT saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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Editorial 


THE C.T.F. PAST AND PRESENT 


| Asam years ago four men sat in conclave in 
an out of the way corner of the First National 
Council of Education Convention room in Winni- 
peg, tensely discussing a matter foreign to the 
atmosphere of the Convention. The four were: 
Harry C. Charlesworth, T. E. A. Stanley, J. K. 
Colling, and E. K. Marshall, Presidents of the 
newly formed teachers’ organizations of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
respectively; the subject they were so engrossed 
upon was education and its relation to the teaching 
body and the promulgating of plans towards link- 
ing up the work of the provincial organizations 
already formed or in process of formation. Organ- 
ization amongst teachers of Canada was “in the 
air’”’ but in many cases it was without form or 
semblance. The obvious impotence of teachers 
while unorganized to react against disabilities, 
economic and professional, with salaries “static,” 
with the cost of living curve romping upwards; 
teachers’ opinions seldom asked on anything, and 
representation of teachers on bodies dealing with 
education and the schools conspicuous by its 
absence; the consciousness of a changed world yet 
without any apparent disposition to plan for corre- 
sponding educational changes to meet the new 
situation; an epidemic of short teacher-training 
courses to compensate (numerically but not in 
quality of material) for wastage accruing from 
unfavorable conditions—all these things had pro- 
duced underground rumblings of discontent. This 
discontent, sufficient to dismay people of small 
calibre, had the reverse effect on a few courageous 
stalwarts and aroused a grim determination on 
their part to stay by education and teaching and 
by their colleagues and launch forth on a desper- 
ate campaign to reform conditions both from with- 
in and without. 


ok * * * * 


a four representatives had not met by acci- 
dent—their assembly was a direct result of fore- 
sightedness and optimism of the pioneer leaders of 
the teachers’ organization movement in taking 
time by the forelock and planning forthwith a 
nation-wide movement to assist and enhearten 
those provinces where the teachers had not yet 
succeeded in creating the machinery necessary for 
an aggressive teachers’ federation. Numerous 
“getting-into-touch-with-the-right-party” commun- 
ications finally resulted in the “four fathers” 
appearing at the Winnipeg Convention with the 
two-fold purpose of serving as representatives of 
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the educational associations of Western Canada 
and of projecting preliminary plans for a Federa- 
tion of Western Teachers’ Organizations. This was 
the tiny source of the mighty river whose basin 
now embraces the Dominion of Canada. Not much 
was done beyond the adoption of a number of reso- 
lutions setting forth a common policy of the West- 
ern Organizations upon matters of moment to the 
teachers’ economic welfare and planning the 
place and date of the inaugural meeting of a 
Western Teachers’ Federation at Calgary during 
October, 1919. The inaugural convention met as 
planned but the three delegates from each prov- 
ince were gladly surprised to be able to welcome 
two ‘‘watching”’ delegates appearing from Ontario 
who were given full standing in the convention. 
The meeting changed its mind and decided upon 
a Canadian Teachers’ Federation and year by year 
since then the C.T.F. has increased by leaps and 
bounds in membership, number of affiliated or- 
ganizations, and prestige with the public until now 
it is indeed a nation-wide Teachers’ Federation 


with over 25,000 members. 
* 1K * * * 


c was peculiarly fitting that the first C.T.F. con- 
vention at which every province of the Domin- 
ion was represented in Federation, met in the 
same building—the Legislative _ Building of 
the Province of Prince Edward Island, at 
Charlottetown—as that in which the Fathers 
of Confederation met when they indulged in 
that happy and historic conspiracy to make one 
composite whole the Provinces of British North 
America. Peculiarly fitting also was it that the 
University of Acadia, Wolfville, N.S., recognized 
so felicitously the consummation of the ideal of 
a nation-wide teachers’ organization by calling a 
special convocation at the close of the Charlotte- 
town convention and conferring the Degree of 
Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, on the late Dr. 
Howe, of Montreal, the first President of the first 
C.T.F. which was in fact as well as in name a 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation embracing the 


whole of Canada. 
Oo cOi ye 18 108 


ie would take too much space in one issue to 

outline step by step, year by year, the sturdy 
advances in power, size and prestige of the C.T.F. 
or to enlarge upon its potentialities for usefulness 
and service to teachers and education. Maybe, a 
casual visitor at any one convention might be in- 
clined to under-estimate both. But is it not always 
difficult, almost impossible to focus a situation 
rightly without knowledge and intimate experience 
—without comparing existing conditions in the early 
beginnings with those of the present? Those who 
have been privileged to visit convention after con- 
vention since the inception of the C.T.F. will re- 
member a few of the obstacles to surmount (which 
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obstacles have not yet entirely disapeared; other- 
wise there would be little need for the continued 
existence of the C.T.F.), but the projecting, over- 
hanging rocks have been blown away, and many 
of the rough places made plain. Early irritations, 
due to lack of understanding of each other’s pro- 
vincial problems, of the other province’s machin- 
ery of organization, of its method of procedure 
and a host of other elements symbolic of discord 
rather than accord, together with a supersensitive- 
ness towards criticism, were all peculiarly promin- 
ent during the years immediately following the 
birth of the organization. As one delegate put it 
five years ago: “As meeting follows meeting—I 
was going to say we get to like each other more 
and more—we come to dislike each other less and 
less.”” The disliking less and less, has now given 
place to that frank, sometimes heated, expression 
of opinion that only members of a very united 
family dare tumble into. exchanging around the 
family table without danger of permanent 
family feud. Brothers in a united family can 
afford to tell each other just what their minds 
prompt them to say, and so the affiliated organ- 
izations of the C.T.F. are fraternal in the sense 
that they don’t meet together as a mutual admira- 
tion society, but as a company of representatives 
sent for the specific purpose of interchanging opin- 
ion with those from other provinces. And so the 
Dominion organization is fulfilling in fair measure 
its primary and invaluable function—-the dreamed 
dream and the vision seen by its founders—of 
developing a homogeneous Canadian teaching pro- 
fession, its component parts differing in detail only, 
not in fundamentals. There is no Dominion-wide 
educational authority and in view of the B.N.A. 
Act there never can be. The national task, there- 
fore, of dealing nationally with education devolves 
upon a national teachers’ organization. More 
power to the C.T.F.’s elbow! 


* ok * of K 


HE Annual Convention of the C.T.F. will be 

opened this year on July 14th at its birth-place, 
Calgary. Sessions will be held in Edmonton on July 
15th and 16th and at Jasper on July 17th. The 
sessions in Calgary will meet in the City Council 
Chamber; in Edmonton in the Legislative Build- 
ings. The A.T.A. are sustained in their confidence 
when extending the invitation to the C.T.F. to 
meet in our Province in 1930, that the Convention 
would be greeted with the traditional, right hearty 
Western welcome and hospitality in keeping with . 
the prestige of the National Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion. The Lieutenant-Governor will hold a recep- 
tion in their honor, the Government will be our 
hosts at an official banquet in the Hotel Mac- 
donald, Edmonton; the Calgary City Council, the 
Calgary Public School Board, the Edmonton City 
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Council, the Edmonton Public School Board, the 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, and the Jasper 
Assembly of the Native Sons of Canada are each 
providing a function in honor of the Federation, 
at which all delegates will attend. A detailed pro- 
gramme of the Convention will be published later 
so that, wherever the delegates meet, the members 
of the profession in Alberta will be privileged to 
attend and assist in the Province-wide welcome. 


ORGANIZATION SPEAKER AT CONVENTION 


eS A.T.A. and the C.T.F. were well served at 
the Easter Convention by Alderman A. Wilton 
of Moose Jaw, the C.T.F. Speaker for the occasion. 
His comprehensive organization address before 
the joint A.T.A. and A.E.A. Session on the Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and his witty afterdinner speech 
at the banquet following, would go far towards 
convincing his hearers of the significance of Dr. 
Davey’s remark that, “If teachers are not now in 
the position of intellectual serfs, it is due more to 
the energetic and aggressive activity of the 
teachers’ organizations than to any other 
cause,” also that there is need for a work- 
ing aggressive organization, representing all the 
interests that teachers have in common, for as the 
power of the teaching body is increased, surely it 
must be conceded that the interests of the chil- 
dren are likewise protected against outside inter- 
ests, economic and political, which would exploit 
the schools for their own ends, and, in doing so, 
reduce the teaching body to a position of intellec- 
tual vassalage. 


ELECTION POLICY 


INCE queries continue to arrive at Head Office 

as to the attitude teachers should adopt at the 
forthcoming election we can only repeat in reply 
what has already been said in our columns: 

The Alliance platform and policy is founded sin- 
cerely upon this basic consideration—the members 
of the A.T.A. are: firstly, citizens; secondly, edu- 
cationists; thirdly, teachers and wage-earners; 
fourthly (maybe), adherents to political party 


affiliations. Our platform appears below, and we 
suggest that teachers before casting in their lot 
with any party-political group should seek ways 
and means of arriving at a reliable, impartial con- 
viction with respect to how each individual can- 
didate for election to the Provincial Legislature 
“stacks up” as far as education and our platform 
is concerned. 


Platform of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 


1. Official recognition of the A.T.A. as the organ- 
ization representing the teaching profession in Al- 
berta. 

(a) By the Government. (b) By School Boards. 

2. A Provincial salary schedule with increments 
annually and a proper placing on the schedule ac- 
cording to experience. 

3. A form of Teachers’ Agreement which will pro- 
vide for greater permanency of tenure and afford 
ample protection against teachers being dismissed 
for other than relevant reasons. 

4. The right of the A.T.A. to representation on 
all Boards of Inquiry having under consideration 
the efficiency and conduct of the teacher. 

5. Promotion on a basis of successful service and 
seniority. 

6. Increased Government grants. 

7. Equality of educational opportunity: free adult 
education; extension of high school and University 
privileges to rural districts. 

8. The creation, by Statute, of an Advisory Board 


to deal with the issuance, cancellation, etc., of cer-~ 


tificates of teachers. 

9. The creation, by Statute, of a permanent con- 
sultative committee to give advice and inspiration 
to the Minister of Education. 

10. Provision for special instruction of talented 
and of sub-normal children. 

11. Province-wide medical and dental inspection 
of schools. 

12. A tightening of the Truancy Law and release 
of the teacher from the duty of informing. 

13. Higher professional training for teachers. 

14, Local autonomy in education. 


15. The creation of larger units of administration, 
to the extent that the unit shall be sufficiently large 
to enable it to function with dignity and efficiency, 
yet, without denial of or encroaching upon the prin- 
ciple of local autonomy. 





A CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


A copy of the first issue of the Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, published by the Canadian 
Geographical Society has reached us. This publi- 
cation, which is similar in size and abundance of 
splendid illustrations and color plates to The 
National Geographic Magazine of the National Geo- 
graphic Society of the United States, gives a very 
creditable showing compared with that contem- 
porary. The splendid U.S.A. magazine, by reason 
of its valuable aesthetic and educational service 
will always make an irresistible appeal to those 


interested in geography. However, the Canadian 
Geographical Journal supplies a long-felt need and 
the extent of the service will depend upon the 
measure of support given to the Canadian Society 
in its endeavor to make known both at home and 
abroad the resources of Canada, aesthetic as well 
as economic. The only qualification for member- 
ship of the Society is sympathy with the Society’s 
objects and payment of the membership fee which 
covers the cost of the magazine subscription. The 
aoe? is E. S. Martindale, 238 Sparks Street, 
awa. 
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UNIVERSITY HONORS THE DEPUTY MIN- 
ISTER OF EDUCATION AT ANNUAL 
CONVOCATION 





JOHN T. Ross, B.A., LL.D. 


The Deputy Minister of Education, Mr. John T. 
Ross, had conferred upon him at the recent Con- 
vocation of the University of Alberta, the Degree 
of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. This action on 
the part of the University has given the greatest 
pleasure, not only to educationists generally 
throughout the Province, but to hosts of personal 
friends everywhere. 

Dr. Ross was born in East Wawanosh, Huron 
County, Ontario, on February 7, 1864. He com- 
pleted his Public School training in 1877 and 





worked upon his father’s farm until 1888, when 
he left to attend Clinton High School and St. 
Catherine’s Collegiate Institute where he spent the 
next three years. He then entered the University 
of Toronto and completed a First Year Course in 
Honor Mathematics. 


He came West in 1892 and, after qualifying as 
a teacher at the Winnipeg Normal School, taught 
in Glenlea School, twenty miles south of Winnipeg, 
until October, 1894. In 1897 he received a Bache- 
lor of Arts Degree from the University of Mani- 
toba, having taught in the Wetaskiwin school from 
May 28, 1895 to June 30, 1896. Upon graduating, - 
Dr. Ross taught in Moosomin, Saskatchewan, and 
completed an additional Normal School course in 
Regina, where he obtained a First Class Certifi- 
cate. He was then appointed principal of the 
Cardston schools, Alberta, holding that position 
until March, 1900, when he transferred to Cran- 
brook, B.C. However, he returned to Cardston a 
few months later at an increased salary where he 
remained until appointed principal of the Edmon- 
ton schools for the first term of 1901. 

Dr. Ross resigned from the Edmonton schools 
to accept the position of Superintendent of Schools 
for Dawson City, Yukon Territory, and Inspector 
of Indian schools. He returned to Alberta to 
accept the appointment of Inspector of Schools 
for the Strathcona Inspectorate in April, 1906. 

His able discharge of the duty of Acting Deputy 
Minister from September, 1908, to April, 1909, 
doubtless marked him for future service in this 
office and, following service with the rank of Chief 
Inspector of Schools and Registrar for the next 
eight years, it was only logical that he should 
carry his varied, useful experience and forceful 
personality to the chair of Deputy Minister of 
Education, in which capacity he has _ served 
Alberta since 1917. 

The honor conferred by the University upon our 
Deputy Minister is indeed worthily bestowed upon 
one who has taken so prominent a part developing 
with and advancing so ably the administrational 
side of education in Alberta and throughout the 
West. 





RESEARCH AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


The organization meeting of the A.T.A. Re- 
search and Publicity Committee for the coming 
year was held in the A.T.A. offices on May 19th, 
last. Sub-committees were appointed to deal with 
the following matters throughout the year: Mental 
Hygiene, Examinations, Educational Systems of 
the World, Vocational Opportunities and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Home Study and Child Attitude 
Towards Schools, Proper Teaching of Composition 
in High Schools, Extra Curricular Activities and 
Academic Standards, and the Unity of the Teach- 
ing Profession. It was decided to appoint a sub- 
committee to organize and compile material for 
a current events section in the Magazine; also to 
arrange for the syndicating of educational 
material through the Press of the Province, with 
a view to proceeding as heretofore to arouse an 
interest in education and educational progress. 
This committee, in this way, perhaps performs one 
of the most important functions of the Alliance. 


POETRY AND MUSIC 


Lyric poetry, the highest language medium for 
the expression of life’s deepest emotional experienc- 
es, has from time immemorial been associated with 
music, art, song, whose fundamental and most gen- 
eral appeal is directly to the emotions, rather than 
to the intellect. What are some of the factors which 
determine that a musical setting shall really enhance 
for the listener the emotional significance of a poem? 

A musical setting of verse should clothe the poem 
in a fitting musical garb which shall so reproduce 
the general atmosphere, and at the same time em- 
phasize the sense of important words, that the lis- 
tener may appreciate more fully the significance 
and beauty of the poetry. To this end the composer 
first grasps the spirit underlying the poem that he 
may reveal the poet’s meaning by clothing his work 
with a new beauty. 

Teachers of literature throughout Canada have 
found a valuable ally in the Victrola, and the special 
educational records, when used to vitalize the class- 
room lessons. 
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| Correspondence | 


THE EpiTor, A.T.A. MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

The women of the province are full of enthus- 
iasm over their project of having the portrait of Mrs. 
McKinney painted and presented to the Legislative 
Building at Edmonton, and hope to have this ac- 
complished before the end of this year. Mrs. 
McKinney has been chosen for this honor on 
account of the fact that she was the first woman to 
be elected to any Legislative Assembly in the British 
Empire, when in 1917 she was chosen to represent 
the constituency of Claresholm. 

The arrangements are in charge of a committee 
of 23 women covering the province, and they are 
asking every woman in Alberta to subscribe to the 
fund. The honor of sending the first contribution 
belongs to the late Mrs. Barbara Cassels, formerly 
of Calgary, but then living in Edmonton, who sent 
a donation of five dollars and expressed her delight 
at knowing that the plan was under way. 

Mr. J. W. L. Forster, of Toronto, has been 
chosen as the artist, and he will no doubt produce 
a portrait which will be a fitting and lasting tribute 
to this well-beloved woman. 

Mrs. McKinney has lived in Alberta for over 
twenty years and in addition to her political activi- 
ties, she has been a leader in social reform and 
church work. She can preach a sermon or play the 
organ; lead the Bible class or conduct a debate; 
write the words for a pageant, make the costumes, 
and direct it; run her house; entertain her friends; 
edit a column in a newspaper; make a party dress 
for some little girl whose mother is in the hospital 
or otherwise unable to do it; give a paper on Swin- 
bourne at the Literary Club, and do all these things 
with the utmost facility and good humor. Once a 
month the “‘Y” girls have a dinner at her house, and 
it is a happy event to which the girls look forward, 
for Mrs. McKinney is the perfect hostess with a 
good gift of making every one contribute to the 
conversation. 

Mrs. McKinney is held in high esteem by the 
women of the province for many reasons; for her 
sense of fairness, for her fearless advocacy of the 
high way of life; for her wise and kindly counsel, 
for her ready sympathy; for her ability to carry 
burdens without ever once feeling sorry for herself, 
but particularly she is loved because of her delight- 
ful and cheery sense of humor, which relieves the 
strain of her high pressure life. When asked one 
time during her term of office in the legislature if 
she did not find it hard to make so many speeches, 
she replied with a smile that it was not really so 
hard for she had only one at a time, and as she told 
the truth each time, she did not need to remember 
what she had said before. 

Mrs. McKinney is one of the five women of 
Alberta who pressed the matter of women’s eligi- 
bility to the Senate as far as the Privy Council, and 
who were so gracefully thanked by the first woman 
Senator in her first speech in the Red Chamber 
recently. 

In presenting Mrs. McKinney’s picture to the 
Legislative Assembly, the women feel they are 
honoring one who has made, and is making, a not- 


able contribution to the welfare of our people, com- 
memorating the fact that our own Alberta led all 
the British Empire in accepting the principle of 
equality between the sexes, and in addition, they 
cherish the hope that succeeding generations may 
see in the strong, kind face of Louise C. McKinney 
something of the idealism, courage and high adven- 
ture of that intrepid trail breaker, the Pioneer 
Woman of the West. 

Contributions, big or little, will be appreciated 
and acknowledged by the treasurer, Mrs. Wilbur 
Horner, 815-19th Avenue West, Calgary. 


NELLIE L. MCLUNG, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
MARGARET I. SIBBALD, 
Secretary. 


* ek ok * * 
Lethbridge, Alta., April 25, 1930. 
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Dear Sir: 


We have been following with much interest the 
discussion in your magazine on Mr. Baker’s new 
School law. It seems that though we all cannot 
agree with Mr. Baker’s views we do agree on the 
point that school reform is necessary. 

Judging by the Minister’s bill, reform seems to 
be heading in the wrong direction. What is the Hon. 
P. Baker trying to improve anyway? The work done 
in the rural schools? Hardly. The work of the rural 
schools compares favorably with that of city schools 
which have more supervision. 

Extra supervision does not improve work in every ~ 
case, and we doubt if the results of the new system 
would justify the additional expense. Our rural 
schools have done the work assigned them better 
than they have been expected to do. 

But there is one phase of education which has 
been sadly neglected by both the city and the rural 
communities. 

We train our children for different occupations in 
the business world, but we fail to train them for the 
most important business in life, and the one which 
the majority eventually undertake—that of estab- 
lishing their own homes and of parenthood. 

Many of our school children are suffering from 
defects and diseases, in many cases preventable, and 
due to the ignorance of parents. Yet we cannot 
blame the parents. They would have done better had 
they known how, for no parent is willing to see his 
child suffer. Many children “go wrong” for lack 
of proper training at home. 

The reform of the home is more necessary than 
the reform of the school. And the reform of the 
home must start with the education of the parents. 

Under the present system of education a large 
percentage of our boys and girls leave school at 
fifteen years of age and no further attempt is made 
to educate them. They are neglected during the 
years when they most need sympathetic guidance 
and when they begin to see life as it is. 

To be sure, we have young people’s organizations 
of different kinds, but they do not reach all young 
people, neither do they give the necessary instruc- 
tion. Our high schools, too, do not seem to be able 
to “turn out good characters.” 
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The majority of these young people are left +o 
shift for themselves. If they happen to come in 
contact witn good influences they might make good, 
if not—well, they have to “hang about” till they are 
old enough to enter beer parlors and similar places. 


Couldn’t we spend -a little money to give our 
young citizens an education that will help them to 
live a fuller, higher, nobler life? Couldn’t our learned 
leaders and reformers devise some scheme whereby 
we could provide schools for boys and girls of fifteen 
to eighteen or twenty years of age, where they would 
learn to appreciate the beautiful in art, literature, 
music, management of homes, etc., an education that 
would give them a broader view of life and a better 
understanding of their fellow men. We cannot hope 
to give them a ten month school year, but evening 
schools or winter schools may solve the problem. 


We spend too much time on the six, seven, eight 
and nine year old children. If we educate the parents 
they will be able to take care of their primary edu- 
cation at home where the children will be healthier 
and happier. The teaching of health habits and citi- 
zenship lessons can be best taught by example by 
parents at home. 


It seems ridiculous to spend four years teaching 
the child the four fundamental operations in arith- 
metic and drilling him on the “‘ights,” “‘oughts,”’ 
etc., before he is able to read, yet that is what we 
actually do. A child of ten can easily learn as much 
in one year. 


To go back to the rural school problem. The 
real problem is not the lack of supervision but the 
number of grades in the rural school. The children 
are sent to school too young. The teacher is over- 
burdened with too many classes and is unable to 
supervise all work properly. If the public school age 
of the child was nine or ten to fifteen instead of 
seven to fifteen it would solve a part of our rural 
school problem. 


Let us take more interest in the children over 
fifteen than merely sending a past school record to 
the Department of Education at the end of June each 
year. 


O. B. SERVER. 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


O Lord, I ask of Thee today, the understanding heart, 
To know these little children; to tell each living part, 
That I may lead them in Thy way with true, untiring art. 


And may I not be angry, Lord, and smother every smile, 


But learn to see their point of view and laugh with them a 
while, 


And _ be cross if they should guess that London’s on the 
ile. 


O Lord, I ask to know their cares; to feel their joys and pains, 
To play on sunny days with them; as comfort when it rains 
Help build a thousand castles in a hundred different Spains. 


And then, O Lord, when evening comes and I have done my 
part 

To keep them out of mischief, some greater thoughts to start, 

May each for me, unvoicéd, feel some kindness in his heart. 


—C.C., Grande Prairie. 
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Goral News 


LETHBRIDGE 


At a meeting of the Lethbridge Public Schools 
Branch of the A.T.A., held in Central School on 
Wednesday, May 7th, at 4:30 p.m., the following 
officers were elected: 

President—Mr. P. J. Collins (re-elected). 

Vice-President—Miss A. Birch (re-elected). 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss M. Lange (to suc- 
ceed Miss Helen M. MacDiarmid). 

Following the Secretary-Treasurer’s report for 
the 1929-30 term, the reports of our delegates to 
the A.G.M., Mr. Collins and Mr. H. H. Bruce, 
were given. In an interesting manner the activ- 
ities of the Alliance and the general sessions of 
the Convention were reviewed, both delegates em- 
phasizing the splendid tone and spirit of the meet- 
ing. 

After a vote of thanks for the excellent reports 
given by the delegates, the meeting adjourned. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC SCHOOL 

At a meeting of the teachers of the Medicine 
Hat staff held at the Alexandra High School on 
Thursday, April 3rd, the local of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance was reorganized. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, Miss E. Gorie. 

Vice-president, Mrs. A. M. White. 

Secretary-treasurer, A. McEachern. 


VILNA LOCAL 

Even more successful than the Vilna Local 
banquet was the Oratorical and Singing Contest of 
May 9th. 

Having the support of the whole district and the 
talent of several schools to draw from, the contest 
was an affair of high merit, close decisions, and 
general satisfaction. 

The poster contest produced several very good 
posters, the winner, in particular, being one that no 
teacher would be ashamed to use as an example; 
the singing was a complete rebuttal of the claim 
that singing is poorly taught in our schools; while 
the oratorical contest, unlike many of its kind, was 
interesting throughout and brought to light several 
speakers who really have the gift of putting logical 
thought into forceful speech. Inspector Gibault, as 
chairman, handled the meeting with admirable skill 
and brevity, and Father Rooney, speaking for the 
judges, showed why his congregations would not 
tolerate a change of leader. 

Following is a list of the winners: 
Oratory—Grades V., VI.—(1) Leatha Parsons, 

Vilna; (2) Helen Leskiw, Spedden. Grade VII. 

—(1) Mary Drabit, Pine Knoll; (2) Mary 

Leskiw, Spedden. Grade VIII.—(1) Jean 

Keeler, Vilna; (2) Mike Semeluk, Pine Knoll. 

Grade IX.—(1) Wm. Lobay, Sokal; (2) Mary 

Kerklywich, Vilna. 

Singing—Vilna school. 
Posters—(1) Mary Hydak, Sunny Knoll; (2) 

Violet Mack, Vilna. 
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Another Furrow in the Old Field 


Rost. L. REID 





F I were asked to name what I consider the 


heaviest burden that handicaps the rural teach- 
er, I would answer without hesitation—‘‘Lack of 
Literary Background in the Children’”—and I 
have heard varying lay enthusiasts hint that the 
lack extends to some in the ranks of teachers. 


Any child entering school with a thorough 
knowledge of, “Mother Goose,” can acquire his 
fifty sight words, even in the nine-grade one- 
teacher school, in standard time; but the pupil 
with no such grounding requires more teacher- 
time than there is to give. 

The one syllable phonic drill groups demand a 
reading mother if the child is to understand and 
hold the teacher’s explanation, and to pass over 
an expressive word like “gag” or “fob” as a mere 
syllabic sound is a crime that will recoil on that 
teacher’s own head. 

Confining myself entirely to the literary aspects 
of the case, I maintain that Grade II demands a 
background of Bible teaching. This need continues 
and grows throughout the grades and if the read- 
ing mother with Bible-story collection does not 
supplement the Sunday School—which is often 
missing—another drain is made on definitely lim- 
ited time. 

Granting, however, that the mechanics of read- 
ing can be drilled into all children by the time 
Grade III is half over, we come to the time when 
mother must be resigned to the next baby and 
“chores” begin. “You can take a horse to the 
water, but you can’t make him drink’ (exasper- 
atingly true)—but hard work, plenty of salt and 
clean water usually win in the end. So with the 
child; a rigid insistence on the minimum, tantaliz- 
ing hints or half-finished anecdotes usually suffice 
— unless the parents actively oppose reading. 

L know that pigs must be fed and cows milked, 
but I also believe that the future citizens MUST 
READ if Canada is to remain a democracy; and 
read still more if agriculture is not to lag behind 
industry until it is treated like a pauper relation— 
I throw no stones southward for our house is glass. 

In these cases the prescribed supplementary 
reading should be insisted on. If the teacher is 
delicate, invoke The School Act; but if robust, read 
the Riot Act and get results. Show the boy that 
kites can be made from book instructions. Mechan- 
ics appeal to many modern boys whom good old G. 
A. Henty fails to inspire—imagine a teacher having 
trouble with the period covered by “Under Drake’s 
Flag” when we were boys? Even the comic strip 
can be used as bait; and if followed through, some of 
the History strips now running are not to be de- 
spised. 

But those lackadaisical girls, attending dances at 
twelve! They are to be voters, too. Their spoken 
ambition to be teachers or nurses is usually spurious. 
They intend to marry. Very well then: they must be 
developed into those reading mothers. Encourage 
the scrap-book of old songs; put up with any elocu- 
tionary crime, provided it is not from the school 
course. Inveigle some theological student to tackle 
your district for the summer, and tell him the young 
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women are rather intellectual if your conscience will 
allow you. 

To recapitulate, demand independent research 
from mail-order catalogues in Grade II and, by mak- 
ing much of success in this, lead on to almanacs, 
cook-books and the home Bible. By Grade V every 
child should freely use the encyclopaedias of the 
simpler sort. 

This sounds dry as dust, but in practice it has been 
the leaven by which I have made the black bread 
of rural teaching actually palatable. 


A Word to Young Ceachers | 


HIS article is the summary of an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Wight of Rosyth to the Hardisty 
local of the A.T.A. 





Discipline 

Discipline! 

What is it? Discipline is subjection to control. 

This is a very important phase of the teacher’s 
everyday life. Each teacher has his or her own way 
of maintaining good order in the class room. How 
do you keep this much-desired discipline in your 
school? 

Mr. Wight, in his address, gave a few good sug- 
gestions on how to obtain and maintain discipline. 
They are: 

1. Keep the child busy. If this is to be accom- 
plished the teacher must keep him supplied with in- 
teresting and instructive material. Give the child 
new ideas around which to build up knowledge. 

2. Be firm—keep to your ruling. Do not have 
many rules. A few well-thought out rules are of = 
much more value both to teacher and pupil. Do not 
side-track the issue, but punish when you promise. 

3. Gain the pupil’s respect. Be a good example 
for your pupil to copy. A second way to win your 
pupil’s good will is to think well of him. What child 
does not like to be well thought of by his teacher? 

4. Do not look for trouble. 

5. Give the pupil little responsibilities. He will 
glory in the carrying out of his duty and will strive 
to do it perfectly. 

Every teacher will see the value this has in train- 
ing the child for the responsibilities he will have in 
life. 

6. Do not detain, too frequently, at noon or re- 
cess. 

7. Do not punish a child by making him write 
out words or sentences. This, in time, becomes irk- 
some and loses any value it may possess. 

8. Use the strap. It is left to the teacher’s dis- 
cretion when this method is to be employed. 

9. Have the offender tried as in law courts. His 
fellow scholars mete out fit punishment. 

10. Shake. 

11. Suspend. There is no ruling as to when 
this should be done. It is usually a last resort to get 
good discipline in the class room. Do not be afraid 
of consequences. Be sure you are just in your de- 
cision, send the culprit home and then notify the 
school board of your action. 

In brief, consider the circumstances under which 
the offense was committed, the nature of the offense, 
the disposition of the offender, and the effect of the 
punishment not only on the offender but on the other 
scholars. Always remember punishment is a means 
of showing your authority in the school. 
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LABOR AND EDUCATION 





ULL and free educational opportunity has always been a central plank of 

the Labor platform. Our conception of education is something that will 

prepare for and lead to a complete life under a higher type of civilization 
than at present prevails. It is because of that conception that we have always 
supported a system of higher education accessible to all those who are intellec- 
tually qualified to benefit by it. 


The attitude of Labor towards education in Alberta has been written in 
deeds as well as words. Labor has always proclaimed the teacher to be the 
pivot of the whole system. It has demanded for them economic and profes- 
sional security and absolute intellectual freedom. It has supported their claims 
to representation at School Board meetings, collective bargaining and statu- 
tory contract safeguarding them against dismissal or demotion without just 
and valid educational reasons. Not only do we advocate the statutory estab- 
lishment of an adequate minimum salary but also such a scheme of superannu- 
ation as will attract and keep in the profession a type of teacher qualified 
to discharge the high social responsibilities of the calling. We are in favor 
of teachers having a fuller voice in educational matters than at present, and 
direct representation on all consultative boards or bodies dealing with edu- 
cation. 


OSES SOE SEE SLE SE SL SEE 


THE LABOR CANDIDATES ARE: 


CALGARY: SCHOOL TRUSTEE W. E. TURNER, T. E. VICKERS, AND 
ALD. FRED J. WHITE, M.L.A. 


EDMONTON: SCHOOL TRUSTEE S. A. G. BARNES, ALD. A. FARMILO, 
ALD. C. L. GIBBS, M.L.A., AND ALD. D. K. KNOTT. 


LETHBRIDGE: ALD. ANDREW SMEATON, M.L.A. 

EDSON: CHRIS. PATTINSON, M.L.A. 

DRUMHELLER: A. F. KEY, EDITOR “DRUMHELLER MAIL.” 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN: JOSEPH STUBBS. 











“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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Random Notes 
W. T.R. 





INCE the close of the Great War “man’s inhu- 

manity to man” has become a matter of real 
concern to all civilized peoples. The result is that 
now, nineteen hundred years after the introduction 
of Christianity, we find the Christian nations, so- 
called, trying to adjust themselves to a new inter- 
national policy which has “Live and let live” as its 
basic principle. That this change in the attitude of 
the nations is desirable no sane person will dare to 
question. But to end war something more than the 
League of Nations and the limitation of armaments 
is needed. Kindness, justice, and mercy must first 
become the dominant “public virtues” of every 
nation. When that day comes, then, and not till 
then, shall we see the nations clothed and in their 
right mind. 

But where and when are these virtues to be 
fostered? Think of the youthful tendencies of Nero 
and the ex-Kaiser, and the answer is obvious. Since 
the child is father to the man, these virtues must be 
fostered in the homes and schools. Children must 
be made to realize that civilization has its duties and 
responsibilities, and that a faithful discharge of 
these is necessary for the welfare of the individual, 
the good of the community, the protection of dumb 
animals, and the peace of the world. 


Someone has well said, “Show me a world where 
dumb animals are kindly treated, and you show me 
a world where war is impossible.” The Humane 
Society ranks high among the forces at work to- 
day to convert this old world of ours into a new 
world wherein shall dwell righteousness. “The 
objects of the Society, as expressed in the motto 
on its badges, are to promote ‘Peace on Earth,’ 
‘Good-will to All,’ ‘Kindness, Justice, and Mercy to 
all Living Creatures’ (both human and dumb).” 
The persistent efforts of the Society have resulted 
in a steady advance all along the line in most 
countries. Of this there can be no doubt. In a 
single issue of the Christian Science Monitor the 
following hgadings greet the eye “Britain Reports 
Big Decrease in All Cruelty”; “France Dedicates 
Week for Animals”; “Holland Alters Cart Dog Act’; 
“Belgium Bans Bird Blinding’; “Spain Officially 
Pledges Itself to Humaneness”; “Swedish Laws Hit 
Menageries”; “Germany’s Laws to be Stiffened”’; 
“Aid for Animals Seen in Austria’’; “Care of Animals 
Gains in Poland.” 


But though the Humane movement is making a 
steady advance, its supporters realize that much 
still remains to be done. Mrs. Fiske, writing in one 
of our daily papers, says: “Some progress towards 
the general realization of the need for eliminating 
barbaric cruelty to dumb animals has been made, 
but it only serves to show the tremendous field 
which exists for humaneness and kindness. One 
hundred years ago there. were no laws concerning 
cruelty to animals. Seventy-five years ago one 
might burn an animal in the streets of New York 
without being liable to prosecution. Today there 
have been developed some governmental safeguards 
for the protection of dumb animals.” In this, as in 
other matters, legislation is seldom ahead of public 
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opinion. Hence the need for an aggressive policy 
in education along humane lines. 

We in Alberta, in our superior way, condemn bull- 
fighting in Spain, and cock-fighting elsewhere, but 
“we likewise have our evil things.” We see un- 
blanketed horses, in cold weather, tied up for hours 
at a time outside stores and pool rooms, and pass by 
on the other side. We are diplomatically blind when 
our sturdy farm folk flood our villages in the 
autumn with half-grown cats and dogs. With an 
utter disregard for the nauseating cruelty it involves, 
and without any attempt at parental supervision, 
we permit our children to set traps for fur-bearing 
animals. In the columns of our newspapers we laud 
the achievements of the hunter, and decorate the 
account of his exploits with a picture of himself and 
his spoils. We stand on the platform of a railway 
station on a night when the thermometer registers 
30° or more below zero, and watch, as the freight 
train rushes past, the unfortunate cattle huddled 
together in open cars; and the sight evokes no pro- 
test. A news item informs us that horses, for want 
of proper food and shelter, are being frozen to death 
by the score on our prairies; and without a moment’s 
reflection on the colossal cruelty which the news 
item reveals, we proceed, perhaps, to scrutinize the 
results of some hockey encounter. Most of us re- 
gard with tolerance, while many enjoy, the Wild 
West thrills of the rodeo, even when it is not graced 
by the presence of some distinguished visitor. 
Ultra-democratic though we are, “we dearly loves a 
dook.” But why insist on harrowing his feelings 
by such a savage form of entertainment? 


I have not exhausted by any means the list of our 
evil things, but I have, I hope, shown that the 
necessity for an aggressive campaign in our schools 
is both real and urgent. Fortunately, we have in 
the Humane Society a powerful ally on whose aid 
we may at all times rely. Under the auspices of the 
Society, 171,000 Bands of Mercy, pledging children 
to kindness to animals, have been organized; and 
there is scarcely a country, civilized or semi-civil- 
ized, in which there are not active bands. “Any 
boy, girl, man, or woman may become a member of 
a Band of Mercy, without cost, by signing the fol- 
lowing pledge, ‘I will try to be kind to all living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.’ 
The pledge may be taken publicly or privately, no 
ceremony or fee of any kind being required.” 


The Alberta Humane Society, with headquarters 
at Edmonton, is keenly interested in humane work 
among the young. All teachers desirous of lending 
a helping hand by forming Bands of Mercy, should 
communicate with the President, Mrs. Stanley 
Bowen, 9351 108rd Avenue, Edmonton. 


Let us hope that the work of the Humane Society 
in this province may soon be supplemented by the 
inclusion in the curriculum for each grade a reader 
devoted entirely to the subject of humane education. 









SUITE FOR RENT 


Summer School Students or Examiners—To sublet 
for July and August, 3-roomed furnished suite, with 
private bath; piano, ’phone, gas, centrally located, 46 
Arlington Apts., Edmonton, ’phone 2420. Apply be- 
fore June 20. V. Swanson. 
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The following resolutions were passed by the An- 
nual General Meeting of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, just concluded. These are taken from the 
agenda of resolutions with amendments, and are 
numbered in accordance with the previous number- 
ing for reference. Resolutions No. 1, No. 22 and No. 
23 were defeated, while Nos. 9 and 26 were with- 
drawn with the approval of the meeting. No. 18 was 
referred to the Curriculum Committee. 


PENSIONS 


2. RESOLVED,:That the campaign for pensions be continued 
with unabated vigor and that the Government be frequently 
reminded of the desirability of increasing the efficiency and 
stability of the teaching profession, in this Province by offer- 
ing the members of the profession the prospects of security 
in old age which are obtainable in most other Provinces. 


(Executive) 
TEACHER TRAINING 


3. RESOLVED, That the Government be again petitioned 
to require Grade XI standing and not less than two years’ 
professional training, as a condition of certification, such 
two years’ professional training not necessarily to be 
consecutive. 

(Executive) 


4. WuereAs, The Legislature of the Province of Alberta, 
during the session of 1927, inserted an amendment to The 
School Act making it compulsory for teachers to receive 
Normal School students into their classrooms for observa- 
tion and practice teaching; and 

WHEREAS, Three years’ operation of the amendment have 
proved the system to be a source of distraction to teachers 
and pupils and an interruption to regular progress; and 

WHEREAS, Various teachers have been forced to admit 
students of the School of Education to their classes; and 

WHEREAS, The great majority of teachers have not been 
fitted either by experience or training for the service thus 
demanded of them; 

Be It RESOLVED, That the Government be requested to 
delete from The School Act, Section 202 (e.a.) ; 


AND BE It FURTHER RESOLVED, That in the event of the 
Government, in its wisdom, refusing to delete Section 202 
(e.a.), the A.T.A. urge that said section be so amended 
as to allow teachers some free will in regard to assuming the 
obligation, and that teachers who voluntarily accept the obli- 
gation be given suitable additional remuneration. 


{Edmonton Public) 


REPRESENTATION OF A.T.A, ON UNIVERSITY 
COMMITTEE 


5. WHEREAS, A committee has been formed to deal 
with the subject of teachers’ training in the University of 
Alberta, such committee to deal with matters of the training 
of entrants to the profession of teaching; and 

WHEREAS, The teaching profession of Alberta is intensely 
interested in the question of teachers’ training; and 

WHEREAS, The representatives of all other professional 
associations have official representation on boards which deal 
with examinations and training of their members; and 

WueEreas, No representation has yet been provided for 
the Professional Organization of Teachers to have an official 
voice with respect to the training and qualification of teachers 
either by the Department of Education or by the University; 
and 

Wuereas, It is the conviction of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc., that we are the logical body to transmit the 
majority opinion of the teaching body with respect to matters 
intimately connected with the training of members for the 
profession; and 

WuHuereas, We have a further conviction that representa- 
tion on such bodies above mentioned would provide the means 


Resolutions Passed hy the Chirteenth Annual General Meeting 
of the Alberta Gearhers’ Alliance, Dur. 





for us to make a real contribution, not only of benefit to 
teachers, but to the Department of Education and the Uni- 
versity ; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., 
respectfully and urgently continue the policy, until success 
attends our efforts, of urging the Department of Education 
and the University to grant representation to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., on all committees and bodies dealing 
with the subject of teachers’ training. 

(Executive) 


BOARDS, REPRESENTATION AND DISCIPLINE 


6. RESOLVED, That the A.T.A. go on record as endorsing 
the policy that in all amalgamated school districts which have 
a loca), A.T.A., there should be a member from such local 
chosen as a representative to meet with the school board and 
act in a consultative capacity. 

(Turner Valley) 


7. RESOLVED, That the A.T.A. again urge that greater 
representation be granted to the A.T.A. on the High School 
and University Matriculation Examinations Board. 

x (Executive) 


8. RESOLVED, That the A.T.A. continue to press for statu- 
tory provisions for powers to discipline members of the pro- 
fession proven guilty of unprofessional or other conduct un- 
becoming to a teacher. 

(Executive) 


10. RESOLVED, That the Alliance continue to urge the 
creation of an Advisory Board to regulate and supervise the 
following: 

Certification and Disciplining of Teachers, 
Normal Schools, 
Examinations, 
Curricula and Textbooks, ete. 
(Executive) 


11. WHEREAS, It is now generally recognized in progres- 
sive countries that provision must be made in the organization 
of the state educational authority for adequate inspiration 
as we]l as for public responsibility, and that it is the profes- 
sional inspiration that is the progressive element in the com- 
bination; 

BE It RESOLVED, That the Government be petitioned to 
make provision for a Consultative Committee along the lines 
of the Consultative Committee to the -Board of Education, 
England and Wales, or the Advisory Committee to the Board 
of Education, New Zealand. 

(Executive) 


12. WHEREAS, At present the findings of the Board of 
Reference are binding on neither school board nor teacher; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That we urge that the Gov- 
ernment so provide by amendment to The School Act that the 
findings of the Board of Reference be binding upon both 
parties to the dispute referred to them for investigation. 


(Smoky Lake) 


CONTRACTS 


13. RESOLVED, That any amendment to the Prescribed 
Form of Agreement, which in .any way withholds the 
privilege of a “hearing” for the teacher previous to notice 
of termination of agreement being’ given by the school board 
be strenuously opposed by the Alliance; and 

Be It FurtTHER RESOLVED, That the Prescribed Form of 
Agreement be so amended as to prevent its termination on 
notice without just cause being established. 

(Smoky Lake) 


SICK PAY 


14. RESOLVED, That the Annual General Meeting endorse 
once again the principle of cumulative sick-pay for teachers 
and instructs the Executive to press vigorously for statutory 
enactment of cumulative sick-pay up to a maximum of 60 


teaching days. 
. . (Executive) 
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SCHOOL ACT 


15. RESOLVED, That the Executive of the A.T.A. continue 
to advocate that the towns and villages throughout the Prov- 
ince be included in the larger unit of administration for 
educational purposes. 

(Executive) 


16. RESOLVED, That the Minister of Education be thanked 
for introducing in the new School Act certain provisions 
whereby the conditions governing such matters as engage- 
ment, dismissal and payment of teachers have been clarified 
and made more satisfactory. 

(Executive) 

17. RESOLVED, That the Alliance go on record: 

(1) As opposed to the principle of Local Option in con- 
nection with the creation of larger units of administration 
for educational purposes. 

(2) As advocating that the unit of administration for 
all civil purposes be the unit of administration for educational 
purposes. 

(3) As favoring the appointment in each unit of an 
executive and supervising officer to be known as Secretary- 
Principal or Supervising Principal, same to be appointed and 
controlled by the local education authority. 

(4) As opposed to the cutting down of the staff of in- 
spectors as it at present exists. 

(Executive) 
CURRICULA 


19. RESOLVED, That it is the opinion of the A.T.A. that 
the course in History for Grades VII and VIII should be re- 
vised with a view to more stress being laid on the study of 
Canadian History, and the subject matter of the course being 
reduced so as to favor a more thorougl. and worth-while type 


of study, 
(Drumheller) 
EXAMINATIONS 


20. WHEREAS, The standard for passing in any given 
unit fluctuates greatly from year to year, due to a fixed pass 
mark being used while examination papers vary in. difficulty, 
and the marking varies in severity; 

Be It RESOLVED, That the Department of Education be 
asked to fix the pass mark for any unit in terms of the stand- 
ard deviation of the marks in any such unit; such as 1 or 
13 S.D. below the average, such point to be based on the 
statistical treatment of the data obtained since the unit 
system has been in use; and 

Be It FurRTHER RESOLVED, That the Department be asked 
to furnish the A.T.A. Research Committee with a distribu- 
tion of the marks in each unit for the years since the unit 
system has been in use so that more exact recommendations 


may be arrived at. : 
(Edmonton High) 


21. RESOLVED, That the Executive of the A.T.A, be au- 
thorized to press vigorously again for a separate examination 
paper to be set for each subject in Grade VIII. 

' (Drumheller) 
SIZE OF CLASSES 


24, RESOLVED, That in the opinion of the A.T.A, there 
should’ be a statutory maximum of thirty-five pupils in any 


beginners’ class. 
(Drumheller) 


VACANCIES FOR TEACHERS 


25. RESOLVED, That the Department of Education be re- 
quested to make it obligatory for school boards when adver- 
tising for teachers to state the amount of salary the school 
board is prepared to pay. 

(Executive) 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


27. WHEREAS, There are such great educational possibili- 
ties in Radio; and 

WHEREAS, It is dangerous and unwise to leave control of 
such an important service for good or evil in private hands; 

BE It RESOLVED, That this Annual General Meeting urge 
that the Federal Government follow the advice of the Com- 
mission appointed by them to place broadcasting under Gov- 
ernment control; and 

Be It FURTHER RESOLVED, That the A.T.A, send forward 
a resolution to the Canadian Teachers’ Federation for con- 
sideration at their next annual conference. 

(Calgary Pubiic) 





HE man or woman who plunges into thoughtless 
spending, making no provision for the future, faces 
financial shipwreck on the relentless reefs of debt. 
Men in debt no longer control their time or their 
careers. Others control them. Freedom from debt 
lies in a definite savings plan. 


ASK FOR OUR FOLDER “tA NEW HORIZON.” IT WILL 
SHOW YOU AN EASY WAY OF SAVING $1,000 


8902M 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 





CANADIAN MADE 


FROM START TO FINISH 


Usbestoslate 
Blackbcaid 






Patented 


“ASBESTOSLATE” is without 
question the best substitute for 
natural slate ever produced. 


The slabs are hard as rock—jet 
black throughout and finished with 
an even dense black writing sur- 
mae tune has the proper “bite” for 
chalk. 


Large stocks of ‘‘Asbestoslate” are 
maintained and quick service can 
therefore be rendered. 


THE GEO, M. HENDRY CO, Limiteo 


Educational Equipment and Supplies 
129 Adelaide St. W. 


TORONTO 2 
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- Study Art 


UNDER 


Expert Guidance 


The ‘Art for All Painting Series 
J. Lirrttesonns, R.B.A., A.R.B.C. 


This new, wonderfully instructive and original 
Series is now available at reasonable cost. This 
Series shows pictures in each stage of development 
and gives definite, minute instructions for each 
step and the obtaining of the ultimate result. No 
finer, more concise or lucid work has been con- 
ceived than this. Anyone, no matter how meagre 
their artistic experience, can learn water color 
painting with this instruction. Those with slight 
previous knowledge can be guided by the instruc- 
tion of this famous Artist. and obtain quickly, a 
degree of perfection. 


Landscape Flowers Fruit 
Trees Boats Ships 


Price, T5c per copy 


The‘Art for All’ Drawing Series 
(Black and White) 
J. Lirrtesonns, R.B.A., A.R.B.C. 


The purpose of this Series is to develop the 
capacity to draw, not merely copy. The author 
shows by means of exercises and suggestions, how 
to develop accurate observation and an effective 
control of pencil, pen or brush. Each drawing is 
shown in four stages, showing exactly the construc- 
tion of each and the methods employed. The 
directions are so clear that students can follow 
them perfectly without the aid of a teacher. 


This Series is comprised of the following 
volumes : 


Landscape Figure Animals 

Birds Boats Common Objects 
Design Trees Flowers 
Tilustration Costume Architecture 


Price, 30¢ per copy 
Write today for your Set 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


(CANADA) LIMITED 
70 Bond Street - TORONTO 
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a Holiday Rintinn 
The Travellers’ 
Library 


The books of this famous library have 
been chosen because of their fine literary 
quality. 

The books of the Travellers’ Library 
are of assured popularity; they represent 
authors of world-wide renown—Mase- 
field, Butler, Gosse, Hearns, Housman, | 
Maugham, Belloc, Joyce and Lynd. They 
are neat, compact volumes, bound in 
semi-flexible cloth boards; stamped in 
gold, each book measures seven inches 
by four and three-quarter inches. 

Pach Docm i i se kas $1.00 








“MORE OBITER DICTA,” 


by Augustine Birrell. 
“EREWHON,” by Samuel Butler. 
“MARIUS THE EPICUREAN,” 

by Walter Pater. 
“SHORT TALKS WITH THE DEAD,” 

by Hilaire Belloc. 
“LIV,” by Kathleen Coyle. 
“THE MOTHER,” by Grazia Deledda. 
“OUT OF THE EAST,” 


by Lafcadio Hearn, 
“BOOKS AND AUTHORS,” 


by Robert Lynd. | 
“ON A CHINESE SCREEN,” 


by W. Somerset Maugham. 


“BLUE WATER,” 


by Arthur Sturges Hilderbrand. 
“THE BLACK SOUL,” 


by Liam O'Flaherty. 
“LITTLE KAROO,” by Pauline Smith. 


“FRIENDS IN SOLITUDE,” 


by Percy Withers. 
“A LITERARY PILGRIM IN 
ENGLAND,” by Edward Thomas. 


A pamphlet in which all the books of 
the Travellers’ Library are listed, will 
be sent on application. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
LIMITED 
91 Wellington St. West 


TORONTO, 2 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 








Correspondence 





BUSY WORK FOR NON-WRITERS OF EXAMINATIONS 
IN A RURAL SCHOOL 

W.J.C. writes: “I have one Grade VIII, and pupils in 
Grades I, II, III, IV. What work would it be advisable to 
give these lower grades when Grade VIII is writing the De- 
partmentals?” 

Your problem is to fill five half-days of pupil-time with 
useful activity without any of the talk or natural movement 
of classroom life. That is a proposition which nobody but a 
teacher could attempt to tackle! And it is made more difficult 
in your case by the fact that all the pupils are so young. In 
the circumstances you are entitled to use exceptional méas- 
ures and to introduce occupations which are not strictly with- 
in the curriculum. Here are a few suggestions which you 
might find useful: 

1. Teach a deaf-and-dumb alphabet, using your fingers, 
and a side black-board to interpret. If you don’t know such 
an alphabet you can readily invent and learn one, pointing 
to thumb for A, first finger for E and other fingers for the 
vowels in order; two fingers spread upwards for V, down- 
wards for N; three fingers spread upwards for W, down- 
wards for M; O is just the “spy-hole” of thumb and first 
finger; side-stroke and tail for P and Q are easily made with 
other first finger. After a little practice, make signs for 
“Point to Tom,” “How many eyes have you?” etc., and lead 
on to very simple number problems to be answered on paper. 
If Grade I loses interest, let them read. This game may fill 
in half an hour daily, and will be good training in visual and 
manual discrimination. Let the keen and bright ones ask 
questions later on. 

2. If you can knit, teach III and IV to knit. (Darning 
and hemstitching are equally easy and useful, though the last 
is more exclusively a girl’s occupation.) 

3. Have spelling lists on the blackboard: “These words 
are wrong. Write them down correctly.” 

4. Give large assignments of number-work and train the 
class in correction of each other’s work. Routine orders like 
“Exchange books” may be written on the blackboard. 

5. Have a series of sketches on the blackboard, and write, 
“What are these? Write down their names,” or “What part 
is missing from each of these?” (Cup without handle, face 
without mouth, etc.) 

6. Write on the blackboard, “Draw a picture of 
(Assign plenty.) 

7. If your school is located on a quiet road, don’t be 
afraid to give the children recess. Send them off to walk to 
a certain point and give the most responsible a roll to tick off 
for each one as he gets there. 

8. Give very considerable latitude to the classes in read- 
ing. Half an hour with your old magazines would not be 
waste time—or even with Eaton’s catalogue. 

oe '¢.i= “e/ & 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR THE SCHOOL FAIR 


Miss A. V. N. asks us to suggest a suitable table of eight 
interesting exercises for children 9 and 10 years of age, to 
be used in a School Fair exhibition—especially some games 
that could be played as part of this exhibition. 

Not knowing how large your class is nor what sort of 
fioor you are likely to exhibit on, we are somewhat at a loss; 
but we make the following tentative suggestions: 

1. Skip jumps, two high with rebounds, three low and 
rebounds. “One-ah, two-ah, three, four, five-ah.” 

2. Astride jumping with arms swinging sideways. 

3. Arm bending and stretching—forward, upwards, side- 
ways and downwards, if possible to music (fiddle, mouth- 
organ, or what have you, while teacher quietly checks droop- 
ing heads and other poor posture). 

4. Potato-catching (or bean-bag) race. Two equal files 
facing at fair distance, extended to three or four paces. Ten 
potatoes piled at same end of each row; they must be tossed 
from one to the next and placed at other end of rows, then 
back to first end. Each potato must touch ground at both 
ends. One who. drops or misses-must recover potato. 


” 








5. Quick trunk bending sideways (astride, arms side- 

ways). 
_ 6. Dodge-ball (requires football or basketball). “He” is 
in the ring formed by the rest who try to hit him with the 
ball. The one who succeeds becomes “he” in turn. Players 
should aim for the legs. 

7. Tug-of-war in ranks. (Ranks turn inwards, hold alter- 
nate hands and pull.) Or, Push-of-war. (Ranks turn inwards, 
hold palms forward, clasp hands alternately, and push, A 
— practices should enable you to match the strong with the 
strong. 

8. Running in circle and stopping to count of four. End 
snappily with “Class-Stop 1, 2, 3, 4. Class, out of sight—Go.” 
oe a * % of 

L. J. G.—Sorry we have not (owing to very severe pres- 
sure of University Exams) been able to get the particulars 
you want about cocoa, olives, spices, etc. You might, how- 
ever, write to J. S. Fry & Sons, Montreal (cocoa) ; Campbell 
Bros. & Wilson, Winnipeg (spices); Kelly Douglas & Co., 
Vancouver (Nabob products), and Heinz—can’t place the 
address (olives). We suggest also that you look through a 
good housewife’s magazine, such as the Chatelaine, Woman’s 
Home Companion or Good Housekeeping, for offers of free 
literature about food products. 

* * * * 

To others who may have been disappointed of help from 
our columns we offer our sincere apologies. We have not 
been able, owing to the stress of ordinary and extraordinary 
business, to do all we would like to do for the membership; 
and as it is we have strained the generosity of the General 
Editor every month by stealing more space than we should 
have done. We hope you will excuse us, and fare better next 
year. 





Classroom Hints 





GRADE VIII SENTENCE CLASSIFICATION, ETC. 


(a) wa’ emerged from the cave I was dazzled by the sun- 
ight. 
(b) If he has a serious relapse now, I shall blame the visitors 
who have insisted upon talking to him. 
(c) After a hurried lunch, the scientist returned eagerly to 
his experiment. 
(d) Have they not yet announced who won the chemistry 
scholarship this year? 
(ce) We do not know what electricity is, but we make use of 
it in a hundred ways. 
(f) Here are two difficult problems which men have long 
tried to solve. 
(9) Through the grey mist a single shattered gunboat found 
its way slowly into port. 
(h) Ere the fight was well begun, the cowardly Sextus had 
fled from the field. 
(1) What the enemy decides to do next will determine the 
course of the war. 
(j) “Halt! Who goes there?” rang out sharply as I moved 
stealthily toward the rampart. 
1. Classify each of the above sentences as simple, complex 
or compound. (9 marks). 
2. Select the main or principle clauses in a, b, g and j. 
(4 marks.) 
3. Make a tabular analysis of ¢ and g. (8 marks.) 
4. Select 2 adjective clauses, 2 noun clauses (1 subject and 
1 object), and 2 adverb clauses, and give the relationship of 
each. (12 marks.) 


HISTORY I., REVIEW, PART II. 


1. The Punic Wars.—Why Rome and Carthage came to 
blows (3)—FIRST war wins Sicily, ete-—Romans treacher- 
ously seize Corsica and Sardinia. SECOND war is the war 
with Hannibal—Hannibal’s early life—his success in Spain 
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Striking Victor Programs 
in Assembly Hall 
or Playground 


Portable 
Victrola 
in two 
models 
$35.00 
and 
$48.50 





For closing day, as in the regular daily school routine, Victor’s great 

resources place at the disposal of education the most powerful and 

authoritative influence in music. No matter what the requirements of 

your school, Victor, through its intensive specializing along educational 
lines, can provide the material to suit the 
particular need. 
























Indoors or out, the usual closing exercises 
become more significant and interesting 
under the leadership of the Portable Vic- 
trola or School Orthophonic Victrola. Folk 
dances, gymnastic exercises, marching 
drills, toy orchestras, class singing, kin- 


Special Discount 





With a view to furthering 
the cause of Music Appre- 
ciation in Canada, we now 
announce a special dis- 
count on Victor products 
purchased for bona fide 
use in educational or re- 
ligious institutions. Write 
for further information. 


dergarten rhythms, singing games and 
Music Appreciation—all take on a new 
meaning when guided by good music. 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Pa id 2 fel of Canada,Limited 


Educational Department 
|| Victor Talking Machine Company 
| of Canada, Limited, Montreal 











|| Please mail me information with reference to: 


1 C] Lower-Upper Grade Courses C] Teacher’s Directions for Folk Dances 
| and Toy Orchestra 
ee C] School Orthophonic Victrola [-] Portable Victrola 
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rouses Rome to war—Hannibal’s march—three swift victor- 
ies—Q. F. Cunetator—Cannae—Small effect on Italy—Hero- 
ism of Romans—Fall of Syracuse and Capua—Hasdrubal 
comies—Romans in Africa—Hannibal withdrawn to defend 
Carthage—defeat at Zama—Very severe peace terms. 
THIRD war.—Speeches of Cato—Rome bullies Carthage into 
war—four years fighting—Result. 

2. Bad Conditions at Rome after Punic Wars.—Knights 
get control of power (how?)—Luxury breaks down Rome’s 
old simple life—Nearly all land “cornered” by the nobles— 
Farmers ruined by slave labor—forced to sell out by big 
landlords—emigration into North and West—thousands drift 
into the city mob—Bad rule in Italy and Empire—Shameful 
taxing methods—Slave trade. 

3. The Gracchi—Tiberius and Caius.—Tiberius, who he 
was—his proposals—how he got them through—attempt to 
extend citizen rights—his mistake and death—why unpro- 
tected—Result of his work. 

Caius wins allies (how?)—his reforms, land commission 
and colonies—attempt to extend citizen rights—Drusus— 
Caius defeated and killed—all reforms abolished. 


4. Pompey vs. Caesar.—Pompey’s successes (3)—Caesar 
becomes a popular leader in the tribes—Pompey’s trouble 
and Caesar’s help—Caesar proconsul in Gaul—Pompey de- 
serts him in Rome—Caesar didn’t disband his army (why?) 
—crosses Rubicon—drives Pompey out—Pharsalus. 

5. Julius Caesar the First Emperor.—Enormous com- 
bined powers as proconsul and tribune—his reforms (list 
these yourself)—his death—fourteen years civi] war follow 
—Octavius victor finally. 

6. Early Roman Empire (down to A.D. 193).—Extent 
and population—great cities and industries—commerce on 
safe seas and roads—trade with far lands—Roman army 
filled up (how?)—Universities and endowed schools—gentler 
manners and laws—Four bad features. 

7. Later Empire Crumbling (after A.D. 193).—Barrack 
emperors weak and useless—Aurelian—Diocletian and his 
organization—Five respects in which the later Empire was 
weak. 

8. Christianity Drives Out the Old Religions.—Christ- 
ianity founded upon the life and teaching of Jesus in the 
Roman province of Judea—Spread over Greek and Roman 
world through preaching of such men as Paul, Barnabas, 
and the other apostles, and through distribution of their 
writings—Why Christians were persecuted (4)—Constantine 
joins forces with them (why?)—Milvian Bridge—Edict of 
Milan—overthrow of Licinius—Theodosius—disputes among 
the Christians (about what?)—Council of Nicaea prevents 
their breakup—Good and bad influences of Christianity. 

9. Civilization Moving Westward.—(Make out your own 
headings). 

10. The Frankish Leaders.—Clovis founds the Frankish 
Empire A.D. 481—followed by useless kings—-Charles Mar- 
te] restores order and crushes the Moors at Tours (date?)— 
his son, Pippin, allies with the Pope and becomes Emperor— 
“Donation of Pippin’—Charlemagne—extends the Empire— 
revives “Roman Empire”—how he governed. 

11. Two Short Topics.—(a) Rise of Mohammedans (pp. 

253-5.) 
(b) How office of Pope came 
into existence (pp. 255-7.) 

12. Feudalism.—Its origin in the social chaos of Roman 
decline—How a feudal king arose—feudal classes—duties 
of feudal lord—duties of feudal vassal—weak features of 
feudalism—How William the Conqueror changed it—Other 
points. : 

13. The Crusades.—Purpose—Turks in Holy Land— 
maltreating pilgrims—early success of Crusaders—later 
failures through bad co-operation—very important results 
in European countries (have a list of these). 

14. Growth of Parliament in England.—(Make your own 
headings). 








15. The Renaissance.—Human life in Europe blossoms 
out in a revival of learning and a great burst of exploration. 
Causes behind it.—(a) Changes in warfare, destroying 

power of feudal lords. 
(b) Invention of printing and of cheap 
“ paper. 


(c) Flight of scholars with their MSS. 


-er frem- Constantinople. 
(d) The compass gives mariners new 
confidence. 
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(e) Turkish Empire has cut off old 
India trade routes—must find 
new ones. 

(f), (g), (h). Other factors (look for 
them in text). 

These topical outlines are intended to provide the prompt 
words and essential ideas from which good essay type an- 
swers may be written to examination questions. The pupil 
should, of course, expand them greatly from his own knowl- 
edge of the course. 


TYPICAL EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


General Science— 
1. Define legal standard of length for Great Britain. 


2. What connection between length unit and weight unit 
in metric system? 


How to find the area of an irregularly bounded plane 
surface (diagram required). 


co 


4. How to find volume of a rough stone. 

5. Distinguish between fundamental unit and derived unit. 
6. Construction and use of a vernier (diagram required). 
7. How to pour a tumbler of air into a bottle of equal 


volume without spilling any. 


8. State three physical characteristics of air, and explain 
how each is applied in some useful way. 


9. How to construct a barometer. Two uses of it. 


10. What is the cause of winds? Explain the occurrence of 
trade winds —of land and sea breezes. 


11. How do clothes dry in extremely cold weather? 

12. Explain significance of cyclones in Canada. 

3. With respect to water, what uses does man obtain from 
its weight, its solvent power, its capillary action and 
its evaporation? 

14. Show the importance of the fact that water begins to 

expand below the temperature of 4° C. 

15. Describe experiment for breaking water into its two 
elements. 

16. How would you demonstrate osmotic action? 

17. Account for formation of hail in summer. 

18. How do plants and animals affect the constituents of 
the air? 

19. Show that the heat of an electric iron in Calgary is 
derived ultimately from the sun. 

20. Explain photosynthesis. 

21. Name four methods by which Carbon Dioxide is formed 
in nature. How may it be detected by experiment? 

22, Show four ways in which water serves the growing plant. 

23. What three methods are there for making contaminated 
water fit to drink? 

24. How are plants adapted structurally for: (a) Protection 
against destroying animals; (b) scattering their seed; 
(c) withstanding seasonal changes; (d) living in water; 
(e) securing enough sunlight? Give two distinct exam- 
ples to illustrate each point. 

25. Point out four characteristic differences between exposed 
upland plants and marsh plants. 

26. Show how the following creatures’ bodies are suited to 
their habits of living: The fish, the rabbit, the gopher, 
the hawk, the duck. 

27. Name three typical methods for generating energy to 
do man’s work. Trace each of these to the sun. 

28. Illustrate a lever which has a mechanical advantage of 
4; also one which has a mechanical advantage of 4. 

29. For what two purposes are pulleys used? Give an exam- 
ple of each. 

30. What are the two great movements of the earth? Explain 
the significance of these movements to man. 

31. What effect has the inclination of the earth’s axis upon 
life on the earth? 

32. Account for the four phases of the moon; and account 
for eclipses of the sun. 

33. How is soil made? 

34... Explain the formation of:.(a) Coal beds; (b) salt mines. 

35. Distinguish igneous, stratified and metamorphic rocks, 
explaining how each was formed. 
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Sunbeam 
trails slant 


westward 


shining happiness 


REEDOM—the infinite freedom of 

open skies .... mountain trails... . 

deep-shaded valleys—is vacation’s goal. 

Just think of beginning a glorious sum- 

mer at Banff, with its billion-dollar 

scenery and 8-million-dollar palace of 

a hotel. Then on to Chateau Lake Louise with 
jewel-colored Lake Louise and Victoria Glacier in 
its “front yard.’’ Less than 24 hours away, through 
hundreds of miles of America’s most magnificent 
mountain country, is rose-bowered Vancouver— 
gateway to Alaska and the Orient. Then comes 
quaint old English Victoria, refreshingly pictur- 
esque... . return again through the Rockies by a 


BP og «for days of 


different route .... Kettle Valley, Okanagan or 


Arrow Lakes and Crowsnest .... and home. Or for 
just a small additional cost, you may go on to 
California. 
po eee ee 
G. D. BROPHY, 
; bene vor Dae, 
anadian acific allway, 
While in Vancouver or Victoria, give yourself that treat of a i Calgary, Alta. — ayy 3 
life-time—the 9-day Princess cruise up into Alaska and back. a 4 Please cond, soe without Pow yee 
Fares are as low as $90, round trip, meals and berth included! | a ne 
Or a 7-day cruise of the West Coast Vancouver Island, $39, © 1 Canadian Rockies 
round trip, meals and berth included. Summer time is west- . ‘is Aicee Cenneneiae tiled 
ward time... . set your plans a spinning now for your most tC Alaska , 
perfect vacation. Just tell us where you want to go, and we'll © 5 Bestern Toure 
save you all the worry over details. Plan early, and have the : 
best of everything! 5 
1 
C a - 2 fi ; Address......... 
1 
anadian Pacific aaa LN oth iste 
a 
WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM =; 
Also Low Fare tours to Eastern Canada and United States destinations 
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Junior Red Cross Spotlight 


“Spring Fever” is perhaps one of the most difficult things 
the teacher has to combat. Why not capitalize the child’s 
natural interest in the manifestations of spring by making 
your next program a comparison between the growth of the 
plants and trees and that of the child and the relation of 
the health rules of the Junior Red Cross to that growth. 


° 


Possible topics might be: 
“How the Rules of Health apply to trees and plants.” 


“Why pure water and fresh air and sunshine are as neces- 
sary to me as to the trees.” 


If such topics were to be given to two or three to work 
on before the meeting and others told there would be a dis- 
cussion by everyone after they had spoken, it would be an 
excellent way of co-relating your health and nature study 
and making your meetings of real value. 


Now that the holidays are approaching these can be made 
the basis of topics on several subjects along health lines. In 
the Junior Hygiene and Home Nursing Manual (free to you 
on request) there are many points which can be developed 
as topics for your Junior meetings, for instance: 


Sanitation of a Camp, Page 10; 
Camp Cooking, Page 18. 


With the interest of both boys and girls in hiking and camp- 
ing out these will prove attractive subjects. 


There is, of course, the possibility of also having demon- 
strations on certain features of first aid. Simple remedies 
for wounds, sprains, etc., are explained in the manual just 
referred to, and there is also instruction for resuscitation 
from apparent drowning. This last is important and the 
illustrations in the manual show just what to do with full 
descriptive matter. 


If you have two children practise the movements and 
then demonstrate to a class, the older children at least will 
gain materially. The one point in such a demonstration is to 
give some confidence to the children so that they will not get 
panic stricken in event of anything happening when on holi- 
days and by themselves. 


As we have previously said the main object we wish to 
attain in the Junior meetings is a program based on some 
part or parts of the four principles of Junior Red Cross, 
Health, Citizenship, Service, and International Friendliness, 
not a program made up of items which may be amusing but 
are not also instructive and of real value, 


May I make two suggestions to teachers while on holidays: 


First—That if you are in Edmonton or Calgary you make 
a point of visiting the Junior Red Cross Crippled Children’s 
Hospitals. 


Second—That if you are in any other provinces or coun- 
tries, you try to gather some information about Junior Red 
Cross there, so you will have something to bring back to your 
children first hand, next fall. 


This will be the last appearance of the “Spotlight” until 
September. May we again thank the teachers for their sup- 
port and express the hope that when September comes you 
will again start Junior Red Cross and try to obtain an even 
greater measure of success than has attended our efforts this 


year. 


Grade Eight Teachers—The Department of Health have 
brought out a supplement to their October pamphlet which 
should overcome the difficulties many teachers have apparent- 
ly had in getting material for the health part of the curricu- 
lum. This is just for your information in case you have not 
heard of it. 


1 te a 


This column is provided for the Red Cross through the 
courtesy of the Editor of the Teachers’ Helps Department. 
All information or material on Junior Red Cross cheerfully 
provided on request to the Junior Superintendent, 407 Civic 
Block, Edmonton. 


MAGAZINE 


A CORRECTION 


Mrs. Parker, Rayley, Alta., calls our attention 
to Board Measure Exercises in April issue. 


“Is there not some mistake in your solutions to 
those exercises giving the thickness under 1 inch? 
You have taken this as a straight fraction instead 
of taking it as unity as advised in the text.” 


Our correspondent is right and we were wrong. 
Please make necessary corrections and pardon us 
just this time. 


TENNIS RACQ 
Md + 


We Repair them and Restring them with the best Armours’ Gut 
We also carry a full line of Sporting Goods 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS 
1930 Tennis Balls, 3 for $1.00 
"PHONE 2057 


UNCLE BEN’S EXCHANGE 


Cor. 102nd Ave. and 101st St. EDMONTON, Alta. 


ALL PERMANENTS FROM $7.50 
COUGHLIN’S 


THE CAPITOL 
BEAUTY PARLORS 


Using Standard Supplies 


New York trained’ operators 


EDMONTON ALBERTA 


Five Stories of Solid Comfort 40 Baths 
Radio Receiving and Broadcasting Station CF C K 


Telephone 6101 


ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 
101st Street, Edmonton, Alta. 
Our own Dining Room is noted for its good food and court- 
eous service. Free Busses to and from Hotel to all Depots 


——RATES——- 
For One Person For Two Persons 


Detached Bath $1.50 to $2.00 Detached Bath $2.50 to $3.00 
Private Bath.... 2.50 to 3.00 Private Bath.... 3.00 to 4.00 


R. E. NOBLE, Manager, Royal George and Leland Hotels 
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‘TO ALBERTA TEACHERS 


. » A course at one of the Alberta Provincial Schools of Agriculture offers a splendid oppor 
tunity for a thorough and practical training in the general and scientific branches of Agri 
ture and Home Economics, « =~ 


TELL YOUR PUPILS 


A diploma at the successful conclusion of the two years’ course adinits the student 'to : 
University of Alberta for further work. in these subjects. No entrance examinations are 
quired; the courses are free and are for boys and girls over 16 years of age. 


You can confidently. recommend these courses to pupils in your higher grades who 
contemplating leaving school this fall and whose education would otherwise be discontinue: 


For. Calendar and further inforthation, write 


ALBERTA PROVINCIAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Claresholm, Raymond, Olds, or Vermilion 








HON. GHOPRGE HOADLEY, H. A. CRAIG, 
inist. gricul f Deputy Minister of Agriculture and Superi 
arr in tendent of Agricultural Sci 


Se. 


viene sail vader nitty sie dha aeoa t nlite i itll Tiiaacciseeiebs eh mana iakapsapighetalettbionshace tibia 
pont acct tetas : 
cE AER ati ORS SIG AE OTR 


ARE YOU ESTABLISHING 
AN ADEQUATE RESERVE » 


Phe eventide of life is a very pressitig future obligation. Any man or woman can be abso 
sure of retiring at age 65 and living im.comfort and independence thereafter. 


The Commercial Life All Guaranteed Income Bonds For 


“-are a sure means by which this'can b3 accomplished. For the benefit derived, the depos 
not large, and the earlier you begin, the smaller they are. 










You can considerably augment your income by representing The Commercial Life in 
Community. 


a. AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


3. W. Gunewnan, OMMERIAL lire eo 


AMfanaging Director 


& 
2 
Se Cg 





‘HEAD OFFICE—-EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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cerca mete te ee 


the Rail and Water Route, 


we you journey East-—on busi- 
ness or pleasure——you may enjoy 
“two days on Superior and Huron while 
speeding directly towards your des- 
tination, on board the SS. “Noronie”’, 


as * 


~ **Hamonic’’ or “Huronic”’. 


By booking vii NORTHERN NAVIGATION 
your tickets include the trip by water, 
and special boat trains run to the 
ship’s side at Port Arthur, and meet 
your boat at Sarnia for points East. 


Healthful, restful and interesting is 
» this welcome break in your eastern 
journey. Sea breezes blow away thecob- 
webs of business cares and send you 
on your way refreshed and buoyant. 


cS * S o e 


Reservations from any Railroad office or nearest offices 

of thie Company. In Winnipeg apply, R. CRAWFORD, 

Northern Navigation, 234 Portage Ave. Steamboat 
Specials direct to ship's side at each end. 


NORTHERN NAVIGATION DIVISION 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 








